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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 008 NEW BOOKS 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. By E. Rentoul Esler. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 81s. 6d_ 





THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real Life. 


by FRANK HARKOUT. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


By Count Paul P——. Edited 


‘‘ There is no Jack of startling incident and sensational adventure in this record of Russian oppression and Polish intrigue......The interest of the story seldom 


flags.”’—Speaker. 





TWO ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, SIX-SHILLINGS SERIES. 
SPRINGHAVEN ; a Tale of the Great War. 


‘“*Lorna Doone,” &c. 





By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 


With numerous IUustrations by Alfred Parsors and F. Barnard. &mall post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Of “Springhaven”’ the Saturday Review says : ** The story is one of Mr. B'ackmore’s best, A fine touch of romance reveals the author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ on almost 


every page....... Th 


© portraits of Neleon and Napoleon are marvellouely tius and lifelike.” 





THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN; and other Stories. 


Author of *‘ A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


By William Black, 


‘©The Penance of John Logan’ is so well contived, so brightly told, and so lifelike, that its simple pathos is irresistible.—Athenaewm. 





ANONYMS: a Dictionary of Revealed Authorship. By | ALUMINIUM: its History, Occurrence, Properties, Metal- 


WILLIAM CUSHING, B.A., Compiler of “Iuitials and Pseudonyms.” 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 57s. 6d. : 


SAVAGE LONDON: Lights and Shadows of Riverside | 
Character and Queer Life in Lordon Dens. By Mrs. MUSGRAVE, Author of | 
* Our Flat,’’ *‘ Lilusions,”’ &c. New Edition. Urown 8vu, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





eC ee — | 


GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE MEN. By “ Paladin.’ | 


| 

1 vo)., crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. | 
ContTENTS :- Oxford— Bishop Wilbexforce—Some Preachers—The late Emperor of | 
Bravil—Sir Bartle Frere—Anthony Trollope—Richard Wagner—Napoleon III — | 
George Macdonald—Emperor William I., and Prince Bismarck, &c. 











A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL. | 


Abridged end Continued to the Prese.t Time. By R. REDGRAVE, O©.B., | 
.A., and 8. REDGRAVE. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; | 
roxburgh binding, 12s. 


BEETHOVEN. By H.A Rudall. Being the New Volume 


in the ‘ GREAT MUSICIANS SERIES’”’; Edited by late Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
#mall post svo, cloth extra, 8e. 


| 
| 





HOMES of TASTE: Economical Hints on Furniture and 


Decoration. By J. EF. PANTON, Author of ‘From Kitchen to Garret,” &c., 
Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 














UNDER THE DIRECT SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY. 
LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of LONDON 


for 1890. Giving the Objects. Date of Formation, Office, Income, Expendi- 
ture, invested Funds, Bankers, Treasurers, and Secretaries of over a Thousand 
Charitable Institutions. Fifty-fourth Year. Revised according to the Jatest 
Reporte. Small crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth bound, 1s. 6d. 


LOWS STANDARD NOVELS. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. ; cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 

THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDG By Tuomas Harpy. 
ADELA OATHOART ‘i aie ... By Grorcze Macponatp. 
ORIPPS the CARRIER By R. D. Buackmons. 
TRUMPET-MAJOR By Tuomas Harpy. 
DRED ... _ se By Mrs. Bexcuer Stowe. 
THE VASLY DEEP sin By Stuart CumBgr1anp. 
DAISIES and BUTTEROUPS By Mrs. Riwpe11. 
GUILD COURT ‘ we abe ..» By Grorce Macponatp. 

*,* To be followed by others. 











London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON , Luuirep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


lurgy, and Applications, including its Alloys. By JOSEPH W ki SHARD4, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Evlarged Fully 11 ustrated. 
Dewy &vo, cloth, 21s. 








SLIDE VALVE GEARS: an Explanation of the Action 


and Oonstiuction of Piain and Out-off Slice Velves By FREDERIOK A, 
HAULSEY, Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, &c, 
1 vol., royal Svo, cloth, &s. 6d. 





HANDY GUIDE-BOOK to the JAPANESE ISLANDS 


With Maps and Plans. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


NEW AND GHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENAY M. STANLEY'S B30KS. 
THE CONGO, and the FOUNDING of its FREE STATE: 


a Story of Work end Exploration. 2 vols., demy 8vo. With over 100 Full- pa: 
and smaller Illustrations, 2 large Maps, and several emaller ones. Clot 





extra, 21s. 
“Mr, Stanley may fairly boast of having given to the world two of the most remarkable books of travel and 
adventure,”— Athenaeum, 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; including Four Months’ 
Residence with Dr. L:vingstone. With Map and Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.6d. The Unabridged Edition, superior ia paper and binding, and with 
the Original Maps, price 7s. 64., can still be obtained. 

“It is incomparably more lively than most books of African travel.”"— SaturJay Review. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; from the Indian to 
the Atlantic Ocean. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and vinding, and with the Original 
Maps, price 12s, 6d., can still be obtainea. 
* Every page contains the record of some strange adventure, or the note of some ey observation.” 


‘all Mall Gazette. 
MY KALULU: Prince, King, and Slave. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s.6d. (Forming one of the Volumes in ‘ Low’s 
Series of Standerd Books for Boys.” 
** The book is extraordinarily fascinating, and will be read by everyonc, man or boy, with breathl. es interest, 
from cover to cover.”—Penny Illustrated Puper. 


Ready on the 20th inst., price Ong SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, June Number. 


COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 


ConTENTS. 

PORT TARASOCON : the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin, ALPHONSE 
DAUDET, With 24 Illustrations, Drawn by 1 tigi Rossi and othors. 

THROUGH the CAUCASUS. VicomTz EvGENE MELCHIOR DE VoGus. 12 Illus- 
trations, Drawn by T. de Thulstrup and H. D. Nichols, 

‘WOULD DICK DO THAT?” AStory. Grorcs A, H1isBarD. 

THE ENEMY’S DISTANOE: Range-finding at Sea by Electricity. With 8 Dia- 
grams. PAKK BENJAMIN, Ph.D. 

THE AMERIOAN BURLESQUE. Lavresce Hutton. 19 Illustrations, Drawn 


by A. E, Sterner and others. 


FURST BISMAROK. Gzorce Mositz Waxkt. With Full-page Iliustration. 


Illustrated. 
&c., &c., besides numerous Stories, &c,; nearly 80 Illustrations in all. 


THE BEST GOVERNED CITY in the WORLD (Birmingham). JuLIaAn RALPH, 
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USKIN ‘SOCIETY ry “LONDON. — 


An ILLUSTRATED a will be delivered by Mr. KINETON 
PARKES (of Birmingham), on TUESDAY, 20TH MAY, at 6,30 p.m. 
Subject : “*“DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, Painter and Poet.” Ladies and 
Gentlemen desirous of b i and i for Tickets 
(enclosing stamped envelope), please address Hon. SEC, RUSKIN Society, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s-equare, 


8.W.—The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Members will be held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, the 
29TH MA May, at3 pm, ROBERT HARRISON, Sccretary and Librarian. z 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.-— 


Forthcoming Examination. — ASSISTANT KEEPER IN THE 
ART BRANCH of the South Kensington Museum (18—3)) 6th JUNE. 
The date specified is the latest at which APPLICATIONS can be 
RECEIVED, They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


T ,DuTeD OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 


ACTS, 1870-1871.—Board of Agriculture.—Noblemen and landed 
proprietors desirous of taking advantage of the facilities afforded by the 
above Acts for makiog improvements may TT Mr, JOHN BircH, 
Architect, who re-built Ingestre Hall and otber country houses.—No. &, 
John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 











EEKLY POPULAR PAPER for SALE, 


by order of Mortgagee. Well established. Actual Sale prom A 
6,000 Weekly, Capable of unlimited extension and of earning a large 
Advertisement income. Low price for Copyright. Part could remain at 
£1 per cent.—Address, W. P. P., London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C_ 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 


SCHOOL AGENCY.—MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
=. +» and ‘Fecommends —. and Educational Homes ; Schools transferred, 








[HE LECTURE AGENCY, Luarep (late 


of Birmingham), 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON. 
DON, E.C., act as AGENTS for the most distinguished Lecturers and 


Entertainers in Great Britain, 
LADY, of great literary experience and 


A scholarly att i to READ MSS, of all descrip- 
tions, and to advise Authors as to ‘the best form and mode of P ublication.— 
For terms address (Mrs,) A. M, )A. M, GorDON, 29, Ellerslie-road, W. 


Roexat SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS. 
Tho One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION is now open, 5, Pall Mall 
Eest, from 10 to6. Admittance ls, Catalogue Is. 
ALFRED D, Fripp., R.W.S., Secretary. 











~ PUBLISHERS.— The Advertiser is 


T°, OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, Xc. Firs'-class references,—Address, C, 8., 100 
Mercer's-road, Tufnell Park, N. 


[HE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL 


EXAMINATION in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this 
year be held in London during the week commencing MONDAY, JUNE 2ND, 

The Society's Bronze Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining full 
Marks in this Examination. 

A limited number of the Society’s Silver Medals will be awarded to those 
Candidates (taking a First Class) whom the Examiner shall certify as 
having acquitted themselves best in the Honours portion of the Examination, 

Full particulars may be obtained on eee. 

TRUEMAN | am Secretary. 

Society’ 's House, John-street, Adelph cole W.C, 


“formed by the tate Sin HOWARD SULLIVAN, Bart, 
Lord Chancellor of Irela: 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 


HODGE will ae by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, WEL- 
LINGTON-STREET, , W.C., on MONDAY, MAY 19, and Five 
Following one at 4 cr precisely, tho FIRST PORTION of the 

LIBRARY, formed by the late Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, « “Lord Chancellor of Ireland, consisting of important 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the various branches of English and 
Foreign Literature, including Zarly and Rare Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics—remarkable Series of the Productions of the Aldine and 
Elzevir e8. Il Ay oks with rare Engravings— 
and i a la Coll of Works by Irish 
Authors, or ak. to iedand _Yisture Calories and othr splendid Books 
of Prints—Original Editions of Shelley, Keats, Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Browning, Tennyson, Lever, George Eliot, and other Standard Authors— 
numerous Privately Printed Publications—Black-Letter Chronicles, includ- 
ing a fine Copy of the 1577 Edition of Holinshed’s Romances of Chivalry, 
and Writings of the principal Dramatists—Books illustrated by the Cruik- 
shanks, Rowlandson, Bewick, Blake, Phiz., &c., others by Moreaux, 
Cochin, Marillier, Flameng, and various Artists of the French School, the 
whole in fine condition, the greater portion in choice bindings, comprising 
Specimens from the Libraries of many of the best known Collectors of the 
ith and 18th Centuries. 

The Second Portion will be SOLD ON TUESDAY, MAY 27, and Six 
Following Days, and the T - rd and Final Portion will be SOLD ON JUNE 
5, and Seven Following Day: 

The First Twelve Daye” Sale will be on view three days prior. The 
remaining Nine Days on May 30 and 31 and on June 2, 

Catalogues of the whole may now be had, price Five Shillings. 


Collection of 4 J tame Engravings of 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on MONDAY, MAY 19TH, and following day, at 10 minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, a large collection of Ancient and Modern ENGRAVINGS, 


a series of Illustrations to Exhibitions, Topograpby, Sports, &c. C; gues 














THE HENNESSY LIBRARY. 
JOHN W. 80 SULLIVAN 


Respectfully announces that he is preparing to SELL by AUCTION, at hi 
LITERARY, ART, and GENERAL SALEROOMS, 
No, 8, DOLIER STREET, DUBLIN, 
Early in the ensuing month, 


THE VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
Of the late WILLIAM M. HENNESSY, Esq., M.R.LA., 
The eminent Irish Scholar and Archaeologist, 

Including many rare and valuable Works on the History, a, and 
Literature of Ireland, with A late learned 
ewner, and an important collection of Original and Transcript Manu- 
scripts, &c., &c. 

** Catalogues at press, and may be had by application to the Auctioneer. 


CA TA ALOGUES, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, The Languages, Religions. 
tiquities, and Literature of the East. Post free one stamp, 


14, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh. 


([HEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 


Paris. Livres anciens et euhunes rares et Curieux. Catalogue 
Mensuel envoyé sur d 


BoOCKBUYERS are invited to send for a 


CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS in the several departments 
of Literature.—J. J. MADDOCKS, 3, York-street, Manchester. 
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on receipt of stamp, 


Qld and Modern Decorative China, a few Miniatures, §c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, MAY 21sT, and following day, at 10 minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, a small collection of Ancient and Modern DECORATIVE 
CHINA, in groups, figures, services, &c., together with a few finely- 
painted miniatures on ivory, from various private sources. Catalogues on 
receipt of 2 stamps. 


Musical Instruments, including the Collections of the late 
| we anette Eisyq., nt > mga the late J. Parker, 
igh Wy ‘yeomb, and others 


Misses: PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C,, on THURSDAY, MAY 22ND, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a 
collection of GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFOKTES by leading manu- 
facturers, harps, harmoniums, American organs, several choice specimens 
of Italian and other violins, violas, violoncellos, and double basses, guitars, 
banjos, flutcs, brass and other wind instruments, Catalogues on receipt of 
2 stamps. 


Libraries of the ate Thos. H. Wyatt, F.S.A., and of the 
late Dr. Ernest Brette. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER EQUARE, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, MAY 28TH, and following days, at ten minutes 
past | o’clock precisely, the ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY of the late 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, F.S.A., ate President R.I.B.A., comprising Works 
on Architecture, &c., by Hill, Potter, Richardson, Carter, Haghe, Wickes, 
Johnson, Neale, Knight, Cottingham, Normen, Shaw, Lamb, Henry shaw, 
Gibbs, Cotman, Campbell, Petit. Waterhous+, Owen Jones, Vitruvius, 
Letarouilly, Roux, Normand, Dumont, Dollmann, Brandon, Collins, Sharp, 
Pugin, Billings, Britton, Winkles, &c. ; also valuable Books in other clesses,, 
including the Library of the late Dr. Ernest Brette, of Christ’s Hospital. 
Catalogues in preparation 


Collection fd valuable Modern, Pictures oe the Countess 
Reigersberg, removed from Munich. 
7 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SLL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on MONDAY, JUNE 2np, at 10 minutes past 1 precisely, the smali 
collection of valuable modern PAINTINGS, by eminent modern artists, of 
the Countess Reigersberg, of Munich. — Catalogues are preparing. 




















Coins and Medals, the property of a Collector, deceased 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, JUNE 3kD, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
English and Foreign COINS, Medals, and Tradesmen’s Tokens, in gold, 
silver, and copper, with the cabinets, the property of a collector, deceased. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Fine collection of English Engravings of J H. Fitsgerald Bell, 
Esq., of South Woodford. 


PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 


M SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 47, at ten minutes past | o’clock precisely, 
the collection of ENGRAVINGS of the English School of H. F, Bell, Esq., 
all in splendid states. Catalogues are preparing. 


Collection of Troutngs and . ‘or of the late 
Samuel Simon, Es. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by ry at their IIOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on MONDAY, JUNE 9, at ten minutes past 1 o’cloc« precisely, a small 
collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and PICTURES, by the Old 
Masters of the Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and Karly English Schools, in- 
cluding examples by 


J.B. Weenix ‘aii Ostade J,M. Molenaer W. Collins, R.A. 
D, Van Deelen Van Apshoven W. Hilton, R.A, Sir T. Thornhill 
W. Van de Velde De Keyser Geo, Morland A. Kauffman, R.A 


endmany others. Catalogues, when ready, can be obtained of RALPa 
THOMAS, Fsq., . Solicitor, 27, Chancery-lane ; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 


Autograph Cummpente — Gupeeittons of Eminent 
} ESSRS. PUTTICK’ “e SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 17, LEICESTER SQUARE 
W.C., on TUESDAY, JUNE 10, at ten minutes os 1 o'clock precisely, 
highiy interesting collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and MANU 
CkKIeTS of celebrated COMPUSERS, including Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Haydn, Wagner, Liszt, Auber, &c.; also Letters of Goethe, and a 
few others literary. © atalogues are prepariog, — 
“14, 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO, 


HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GAR a. W.C., a the sole 
tatives in Great Britain of HAUFSPAENGL, of 














HIGH. -CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GENTLEWOMEN. — Foreign Langueges and Accomplishments 
Specialities. Also Smee on intellectual Home fir Ladies wae wish to 


continue c rtain studies only. 
Miss Esser, Rockfield, Lansdowne-road, Croydon, 





HER 
Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAV URE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this pe md celebrated process for 
large plates and editions de luxe. For ord oer Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO,, have the 
latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view, *Prices on 
application, 








NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE of CHOICE and RARE 


BOOKS (24 pp.), comprising for the most part FIRST EDITIONS 
of Esteemed Authors, {and other carefully] selected Second-hand Books.— 
NICHOLS, Bookseller, Sheffield, 


LUZAC & CO., 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers; 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 
(Opposite the British Museum). 


pew READY, 
LUZAC & CO’S MONTHLY LIST. 
No. Ill. MAY, 1899, 
New | pony a Books, a ~ in England. 2, New 
Oriental Books, publist he Ci New Oriental Books, pub- 
lished in the East, 4. Recent Continental P 
(b) Belles-Lettres; (c) History, Politics , 3; (d " Medicine : (e) 
—s (f) Philosophy and Theology ; (g) Science, Technology, Architec- 
ture, 5, A Choice Collection of New and Second-hand Books, 
To be had post free on application. 

Messrs. LUZAC & Co, will have constautly on hand a large choice collec- 

tion of Works in all branches of L ia Europe. and the Orient. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, de. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Council are prepared to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECFUKER in CH EMISTRY ata Salary of £120 per annum. 
Applications, with and should be forwarded 
before JUNE 9TH, 1890, to Ivok JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, May 7th, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


CHAIR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 

The Council are prepared to APPOINTia PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING in the new Engineering Department. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £300 per annum, 

Applications, together with testi ials and ref , Should be 
forwarded before JUNE 10TH, 1890, to 1VOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, May 7th, 1890. Sues 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 


ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and oor the Soest pore | 
in the United Kiygdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examination: 
Il, Civil Service of a "Universities, &c. 
Ill. R. 1. C 
There is not a corps in the coatns ora Department under Government 
that does not owe some of its Officers to the QUEER’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Steff of Specialists under 
personal direction of W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL,D., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., 
PF R. Hist. Soc., &c. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


nen ve el invite APPLICATIONS for for the LECTURESHIP in ENGLISH 
ERA 

The meena is £150 per annum together with two-thirds of the fees paid 
by students atteading tho classes of the Department. The Council 
guarantee a minimum — of £250 per annum (exclusive of Evening 
Class fees), A i should be sent not later than 
JUNE Ist, under cover to the ) REGISTRAR, from whom a fuller statement 
of duties, &c., may HENRY WM, HOLDER, Registrar. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has removed to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has 
now space for an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other poe Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will ‘give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 

References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N,W. 
Rev. J. F. E. Faniog, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, 
NEXT TERM will begin TUESDAY, MAY 6TH. 





CONTENTS: 1. 












































\ LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, of which one (for cunettoadt merit) will be of £79, 
the others of £50, will be offered for competition in JULY, age, 111015. Can- 
didates can be examined in England, For particulars apply to WARDEN, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 

The College, placed in singularly healthy site, at footof the Grampians, 
has classical and modern side, and prepares directly for Universities and 
Public Services. Junior school for boys between 9 and 13, 

Warden, Rev, J. H, SKRINE, 
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VOL. V. NOW READY. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood Engravings. 


Entirely New Edition. Vols. I., II., III, 1V, and V., 
are now ready. 


Price 10s, each, cloth; 15s. each half-morocco. 


Times.—‘* The second and third volumes are marked by all the good qualities that characterised the 
first; there is the tame enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, and the same accuracy, 


clearness, competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles; the illustrations and maps are 
numerous and good.”’ 


In 10 vols., imperial 8vo. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ The editor has spared no pains, labour, or ¢xpense to bring the work into c‘ose 
touch with the most recent discoveries in science and original research in literature.’’ 


Newcastle Leader.—‘‘ The value of the Encyclopzedia—the quality of the workmanship, the wealth 
of literary talent at the disposal of the editor, the remarkable variety of the information supplied, the 
pains taken to give the subscribers the benefits of the results of latest achievements in science, literature, 
and art—all are made increasingly evident as the publication proceeds. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster Row, Lonpon; anv Epinsuncu. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


Just published, ia Four Parts, square folio, 12s, 6d. each; or complete ia Portfolio, £2 12s, 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LIBER STUDIORUM 
of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 


Comprising 4 Facsimile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Phot»gravure; 51 Facsimile Reproductions of the 
tchings, including 7 rare unpublished Plates ; and 87 Text Reproductions of the finished Engravings. 


With Historical Introduction by FREDERICK WEDMORE and Practical Notes by FRANK SHURT. 
*,* Prospectus post free on application. 











Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrirep, Oxp Barey. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

_ A Large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are now in 

circulation at Mupie’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on publication. 
. owe Catalogue for 1890, 1s. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale 
ostage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 241, BROMPTON ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

















INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. — 


NOTICE.—The New Volume in this Series on 
“THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS, their 
Meaning and Use,” by EDWARD BAGNALL 
POULTON, F.R.S., with numerous Illustrations, 


wil be ready on Wednesday at all Booksellers. 
Price 5s. 











Lonvon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & OO., Limrrzp. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO/’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 








By FLORENCE MARRYAT.— 
BLINDFOLD. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
**My Sister the Actress,’ &c. 


“The story is weil conceived and skilfully told.. , May be resd with 
considerable pleasure.” — Scotsman. 


Il. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY.— 
A NEW OTHELLO. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
**Love, Honour, and Obey,” &c. 
** The closing chapters are t d in their i ity.” —A thenaeum. 
*** A New O hello’ is one of the most powerful an‘ original stories we 


have had from the author’s pen as yet.....It is admirably conceived and 
well worked out.”—Lady's Pictorial. 


** The reader will at once perceive that ‘ A New Othello’ is, perhaps, the 
best of the many novels that have come from the pen of Iza Duffus Hardy. 
It is, on the whole, a very good story, and it is told with commencable 
spizit.....The dialogue is often crisp and pleasant, and some of the charac- 
ters are portrayed with iderable force.”—Scot; 

**A New Othello’ is intensely exciting.....Is an exceedingly clever 
novel.” — Life. 


**A New Cthello’ iutroduces us to some scones portrayed with more 
than common power.”—County Gentleman. 


III. 
By Colonel ROWAN HAMILTON.— 
THE LAST of the CORNETS. 


2 vols. 123. 











IV. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS.— 


TWO FALSE MOVES. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
* Dandy,” * Wild Georgie,” &c. 

“An excellent piece of literary work hia throughout, and happily 
devoid of any unwholesome taint.”—People. 

**Miss Jean Middlemass’s quite remarkable story....three volumes of 
intensely dramatic fiction. The reader is carried ane, at a gallop through 
scene after scene..... The women of to-day are tolerably sure tu read its 
pages with avidity, and torevel init. That it contains clever work goes 
without saying, and it is certainly one of the strongest stories which even a 
lady novelist has bitherto had the courage to produce.”—Court Journal. 

“There are many attractive subsidiary characters....The life led by 
strolling theatricals ; the scenes commonly associated with Monte Carlo ; 
and the trials of maiden teachers are among the incidents effectively utilised 
by a clever novelist.”—Scotsman. 








v. 
By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE.— 


FAIRFAX of FUYSTON ; 


Or, a Practice Confess’d. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
“The King of Bath,” “His Dearest 
Wish,” &c. 


“ .,..that fertile writer—Mrs, Hibbert Ware....Quaint, queer, and 
questionable trade tactics and social customs peculiar to Lancashire and 
Yorksbire in the beginning of the seventeenth century, are not only cerefully 
detailed and contrasted with those of modern times, but they are skilfully 
utilised in the development of what, after all, is a pleasantly told love 
story of the olden times. Highwaymen, too confiding maidens, poets, 
purse-proud persons, penniless ‘prentices, and wily witches, figure promi- 
noutly among the admirably sketched characters met with iu the novel.” 


Scoteman. 
“*Mrs, Hibbert Ware describes pi quely, @ ditates romantically 
.++s8he is careful in her conversations and choice of incidents to keep to 
the tone and manner of the time. * Fairfax of Fuyston’ is on the whole, 
perhaps, the best book of the kind we have had for some little time, and a 
great advance in many ways on other works by thesame band.” — 
Whitehall Review. 





By B. L. FARJEON.— 
The MYSTERY of M. FELIX. 


8 vols. 
By the Author of 
“Great Porter Square,” &c. 
{lmmediately. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
Alfred C. Calmour’s THE CONFES- 
SIONS of a DOORMAT. (A New and 
Original Tale.) By the Author of ‘The 
Amber Heart,’’ &c. In paper cover, 1s. ; 
cloth. 1s. 6d. 
“A story both stirring and pathetic.”—Globe. 
** Simple, pathetic, and unaffected, which will touch many hearts.” 


“ A work of sterling merit.”— People, Echo. 
** A book to be bought.”—Zhe Stage. 


By Mrs. Hungerford.—A LIFE’S 
REMORSE. (Second Edition.) By the 
Author of “ Molly Bawn.” Oloth, 2s, ud. 


By Hawley Smart.—A BLACK 
BUSINESS. (A New and Original Tale.) 
By the Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 
In paper cover, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
F. V. WHITE & O©O., 31, Sovrnampron Srazsz, 
Srranp, W.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
List. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1890. ; 
I. ALAS! By RHODA BRovuGHTON, Author of “ Nancy,’ 
&c. PARTI, CHaps. XXI.—XXIII. 
II. LINES ON MR. ANDREW LANG'S ‘GIFFORD 
LECTURES” ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—IX. WILLIAM 
IV. LIFE—OR DEATH. (LITHGOW. 
Vv. A TRANSVERSAL OF SIX. 
I. THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
. A NOBLE GAME OF LAWN TENNIS. _ 
. CHARACTERISTICS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
. LLOYD COURTENAY’S BANISHMENT. 
X. THE GODS OF GREECE. 
XI. SOME PECULIARITIES OF SUSSEX. 
XII. PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. CHAPs. 
XXV.—XXVIII. 





Now Ready, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 

MAN. By the TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. A 

New Edition, with continuation, including Lord Dun- 

donald’s services in South America, and other additional 

matter. In-one volume, crown 8vo, with portrait, 
illustrations, and charts, 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN,” 
HER THREE LOVERS. By Alice M. Diehl. 


n 2 vols, crown 8vo. 





“<¢THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH ’ (3 vols.) 
isa pleasing, wholesome story, and Miss PoyNTER’s 
carefully-drawn distinctive characters can never 
fail to arouse interest. Elizabeth herself belongs to 
that charming type of unspoilt girlhood which Miss 
Poynter knows well how to depict.” —Athenaewm. 

“HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the 
best historical novels since ‘The Last of Barons’ 
and ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ Writers in this 
branch ot literature are apt to be ponderous. In 
‘ ACTE’ (3 vols.), however, there is real humour 
—not merely elaborate jesting after the supposed 
manner of the times, which surely never could 
have amused anybody. The author has seized in 
almost a remarkable way on the leading features 
of that strange time, and the attitude of the ancient 
world towards various questions of morality. He 
has known how far to go in many directions and 
never wearies his readers. He has written a very 
interesting book, and we shall look forward some 
day to hearing of him again.”—Saturday Review. 


“<THE EMANCIPATED’ (3 vols.) is a story 
of independent characters, mutually influencing 
each other, of sympathies and antipathies, mis- 
taken interpretations of behaviour, one deplorable 
act of rashness on the part of an innocent girl, and 
some pathetic. scenes of patient suffering. Mr. 
GissING’s latest work is one of his best, and we 
commend it to discriminating readers.” 

Illustrated London News. 


“Title and story are in strict keeping with 
each other in ‘ONE ANOTHEWS BURDENS’ 
(3 vols.). The burdens are unequally distributed ; 
but that is true of life, val especially some 
phases of married life. Miss Mann _ has 
depicted such a case, an extreme one, perhaps, 
but still a possible one. In point of conception, 
of character drawing, and of directness and 
clearness of telling, the story is good throughout.” 
ier Academy. 


NOTICE.—TZhe New Edition, in 1 vol., crown 
8, 6s., of MISS MARIE CORELLTS popular 
Novel, ““ ARDATH: The Story of « Dead Self,” 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 
Stations. The novel in this form becomes the latest 
addition to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 
in which series the same author has three other novels, 
viz.: “Ad ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS,” 
‘* VENDETTA,” and “ THELMA.” 


RICHARD Bentixy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 





WORKS BY 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cheap Small Editions Complete with all the 
Plates, small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of 
ARCHITECTURE. 


1, The Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth.— 
8. The Lamp of Power.—4. The Lamp of Beauty.— 
5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.-—7. The 
Lamp of Obedience. The 14 Plates for this Edition have 
been specially prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: 


Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. 


With One Engraving on Steel, and 20 Plates by 
the Autotype Process. 


1. Of the Division of Arts —2. Idolatry.—3. Imagi- 
nation.—4. Likeness —5. Structure.—6. The School of 
Athens.—7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and 


toret, 
VAL D’ARNO: 


Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 
Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With One Steel Engraving and 12 Autotypes. 


os 


Will be ready at end of May, uniform with above. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: 


Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving, 
and Appendix. 


With 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbeia’s *‘ Dance 
of Death,” ard 12 Autotype Plates. 


1, Definition of the Art of Engraving.—2. The Rela- 
tion of Engraving to other Arts in Florence.—3, The 
Technics of Wood Envgravinog.—4. The Technics of 
Metal Engraviog.—5. Design in the German Schools of 
Engraving (Holbein and Diirer).—6. Design in the 
Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelll).— 
7. Appendix. 


JUST OUT. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


A NEW NOVEL by BLANCHE ATKINSON. 
Author of **The Web cf Life.”’ 


THEY HAVE 
THEIR 
REWARD. 





‘NFARLY READY, Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


GOSSAMER AND 
SNOWDRIFT. 


THE 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS of CHAS. MACKAY, LL.D.,F.S.A. 
With Introduction by hisSon, ERIC MACKAY, 





At End of May, 


In 1 vol, small post Svo, cloth, 2s. éd. 


FOUR GREAT 
TEACHERS : 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson, & Browning. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER. 


*,* All Books sent carriage-paid. Lists post-fiee, 


GEORGE ALLEN, Onxrrneton, 








and 
} London : 8, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.O. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Study of Dante. 


A Second Edition of an Introduction to. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy.” 





Now publishing in 14 Monthly Volumes, small crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


New and Enlarged Edition of the Collected 
Works of Thomas De Quincey. 


With all the Author’s Notes and Latest Emendations, 
and with Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Edited by Prof. DAVID MASSON, M.A, LL.D., 


The writings (many of which have been omitted in 
previous editions) will be Re-arranged and Classified on 
a@ systematic plan. The work is printed from anew 


type. 
- Vols. I.—VII. 


[Now ready. 





In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 24s. 


The Lives of the Fathers: 
SKETOHES OF CHURCH HISTORY IN 
BIOGRAPHY. 

By FREDERIOK W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 





In 1 vol , demy 8vo, price 15s. 


The Religion of the Semites : 
FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A.. LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic, University of Oambridge. 





In 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 23s. 


Algebra: 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK FOR THE 
HIGHER CLASSE3 OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND FOR COLLEGES. 

Part I., pp., 559, price 10s.é6d. Part II., pp. 688, 
price 12s. 6d. 

By GEORGE OHRYSTAL, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Edin burgh 


SCIENOE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Evolution, Antiquity of Man, 
Bacteria, &c. 


A Series of Papers giving the general results of 
Scientific Investigations in plain every-day 
lauguage, without too much detail. 
By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.RB.S.E. 
“ His “oe are so clear and fresh that the book 
ought to of considerable service to the readers to 
whem he specially appeals.”—Nature, May 1, 1890. 





In fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 438. price 4s. 6d. 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, THE FIFTH, 
OF THE 


School Manual of Geology. 
‘By the late J. BEETE JUKES, F.R.3. 


ited and partly Rewritten by A. J. JUKES- 
Rdited and POOWNE, BA, FGS, 


Of the Geological Survey of England; and Wales. 


NOW COMPLETE, WITH INDEX. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
NINTH EDITION. 

Edited by THOS. SPENCER BAYNE 3, LL.D., and 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 
In 24 volumes and Index, 4to, price £37; or In 

lf-morceco, £45 6s, 

A Detailed Prospectus of the ‘* Encyclopedia 

Britannica,” obtainable from any Bookseller, or 

from the Publishers. 





EprnsurcH: ADAM & OHARLES BLACK. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Acts of the Privy Council of England. 
New Series. Volume I. 1542 to 1547. 
Edited by John Roche Dasent. (Published 
under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls.) 


Tats volume begins with a meeting of the 
Privy Council, on April 22, at Greenwich ; 
the regicter is lost from July 27, 1543, to 
May 10, 1545; and it extends to January 26, 
1547. 

The period is full of interest. In 1542, 
Henry took the title ‘‘ Rex Hiberniae,” in- 
stead of “Dominus”; and we find constant 
reference to Ireland, to the Lord Deputy, avd 
to the Irish parties and chieftains. In the 
same year, Queen Katharine Howard was 
beheaded ; but neither she, nor those accused 
with her, are mentioned. Henry was occupi:d 
with foreign wars duriog the last years of his 
reign. Francis I. was now in alliance with 
the Pope and the Turks, and Henry was 
acting with Charles V. Together, they 
were to invade France and to march on 
Paris. Francis carried out the usual policy of 
embarrassing the English by a Scotch invasion, 
This danger was averted by the ridiculous 
disaster of the Solway Moss ; the Scotch army 
was ruined; James V. died soon after, and 
Mary Stuart, at the age of one week, began 
her unfortunate reign. The English then 
took the offensive; Edinburgh and Leith were 
burnt ; and, after ravaging the open country, 
the army sailed for Calais to join in the French 
war. Charles V. advanced into France, and 
Henry in person besieged and took Boulogne. 
In 1544, Charles and Francis made a separate 
peace, at Ciépy; and Henry was left alone 
to face a war with France and Scotland. An 
army of 120,000 men was stationed in the 
southern counties, and a strong fleet rode in 
the channel. The French landed in the Isle 
of Wight, and some desultory fighting took 
place there; but they were afraid to storm 
Portsmouth, and the plague forced their ships 
to return. The English held Boulogne, and 
@ peace was signed there in June 1546, by 
which Francis engaged to pay a large sum of 
money, and Boulogne was granted to Henry 
asa security. Scotland was included in the 
treaty ; and through the assassination of Car- 
dinal Beaton, in which Henry was an accom- 
plice, it was soon reduced to helpless faction 
avd disorder. At home, an Act was passed, 
in 1544, to release the king from his debts ; 
and in the following year a large benevolence 
was extorted. The court was becoming more 
Protestant: an English liturgy replaced the 
Latin ; the Chantries were attacked ; and the 
“Reformers ” were 0 far powerful that they 
easily obtained possession of Edward VI. The 
last entry in Mr. Dasent’s volume is for 





January 26, 1547; 
Henry was dead. 

The break in the register covers some of 
the most important events between 1542 and 
1547; others, which we might expect to 
find, are not mentioned; and the entries do 
not usually refer to matters of gencral history. 
The entries, however, are valuable, because 
they tell us the places where the council met ; 
and they afford a clue to the balance of 
parties, because they show us of whom the 
council was composed. The business discussed 
may be divided, according to Mr. Dasent, 
under five great headings, which relate, 


‘‘ First, to the English Pale in France ; second, 
to the Scottish Border ; third, to the guardian- 
ship of the Narrow Seas; fourth, to commercial 
regulations; fifth, to financial measures. We 
note that, even when France and England were 
nominally at peace, questions affecting Calais 
and Quisnes frequently came before the 
Council, and how necessary it was considered 
to guard against encroachments on the part of 
the French, and how great was the strain of 
maintaining these outposts of the kingdom in a 
condition of safety—a strain, only less ruinous 
than the constant supplies of men, money, and 
stores required during the subsequent hostilities, 
and almost daily entered in the register. Under 
the second category we find numerous entries 
relating to the Wardens of the Marches and the 
President of the Council of the North, and con- 
stant references to what was almost a perpetual 
war upon the Borders, allusions to the great 
defeat of the Scots at Solway Moss, and the 
subsequent disposal of the Scottish prisoners of 
rank taken there. Under the third category 
may be noticed many entries relating to the 
movements of the fleet, the pressing of sailors, 
and the police of the Channel. Some entries 
show that even the commanders of royal ships 
could not be trusted to discriminate between 
the friends and the enemies of England when 
tempted by a rich prize. Under the fourth 
category we see how closely the Council 
watched the course of trade, how repeatedly it 
interfered with regulations as to imports and 
exports, how it acted as a court of appeal 
before which foreign merchants appeared to 
claim their goods wrongfully detained. Later 
on we find many references to licences to 
export or import specific articles of trade, such 
as wine from Rochelle, and to the port dues, 
and other exactions levied in the Thames; and 
the names of some of the articles imported, 
such as soap and writing paper, show how 
largely England then depended upon foreigners 
for the supply of many of the necessaries of 
daily life which are now manufactured at home,” 
Matters of various interest came before the 
Council. For instance, in 1543 : 
‘Att Saint James, the first day off April, 
being then present the Lorde Chauncellour off 
Englond, &c., Therle off Surrey being sent for 
tappere before the Cownsell was charged by 
the sayde presence, as well off eating off 
flesshe, as of a lewde and unsemely manner of 
walking in the night abowght the stretes 
and breaking wyth stonebowes off certeyne 
wyndowes. And towching the eating off 
flesshe he alleged a license, albeitt he hadde nott 
so secretly used the same as apperteyned.” 
The Earl of Surrey, who is here accused, was 
the brave and accomplished poet, the last of 
Henry’s victims. He admitted the brawling 
and the broken windows; and ‘‘ he was com- 
mitted to the Fleete.” Thomas Wiatt and 
‘“‘ young Pikering,” who were accused of the 
same frolics, ‘‘utterlye stode in denyall, 
notwithstanding they were commanded to 
shew the trewth thereoff upon theyre alle- 


and on January 28 





geance.” The next day, confronted by a 
witness, they pleaded guilty, and were sent 
to the Tower. In 1545, one Jack Banester 
was imprisoned in the Clynk for hewing 
“‘ downe lantrenes and signes” upon London 
Bridge, and, “ with lewde wordes,’’ “‘ cariing 
fishe uppon a sworde, dyd clappe the same 
uppon the faces of prentices and men of the 
countrey passing by ’’; and, later, ‘‘ with oone 
Hogges,” ‘‘at the signe of the Bel in Fishe 
Strete,” he was concerned in the “ slaying of 
a servant of Sir Thomas Hennage.” In 
November, Thomas Saunders, of Coventrie, 
who had been imprisoned since May for 
possessing a book supposed to contradict the 
Six Articles, was, ‘“‘uppon a good lesson, 
dispeched out of prison,” his book being found 
innocent. The vicaire of Halsted was accused 
of not expounding 


‘*the X Commandments, the Paternoster, the 
XII. Articles, nor reading the Kinges Majestes 
Injunctions unto them at tymes prefixed ther- 
fore, besides the sinistre interpreting of the 
Scriptures by him used in a sermon he made 
touching spiritual oblacions.”’ 


We find Anne Ascue sent to Newgate “for 
that she was very obstinate and heddye in 
reasoning of matiers of religion, wherein she 
shewed her self to bs of a naughty opinion,” 
together with 


‘*oone White, who attempted to make an erro- 
nyous boke, and shewed himself of a wrong 
opinyor concerning the Blessed Sacrament.” 
**One Selby, clarcke, who beforetyme hadde 
been monk of the Charterhows in Sheen, upon 
a lewde writing subscribed with his owne hande 
agaynust the Primacye of the Kinges Highnes, 
seeming nevertheless to be distract of his witt, 
was committed unto the Towre.” 

There are ominous references to the export 
of bell-metal, and the conversion of it into 
guos In Hertfordshire an image ‘‘ that hadde 
been plucked downe” was ‘‘sette uppe 
ageyne”’; ‘‘a certeyne makiog of Holy Water 
used abought St. John’s tyde” was to be 
abolished ; and ‘“‘an Image called Our Lady 
of Pitye in the Pew” was to be taken down, 
‘‘in consideration of idolatrye doone unto the 
same by the common people.” An enquiry 
is ordered about the robbery of the silver head 
of Henry V. from the Abbey. A reward is 
paid ‘to Petro Aretino, Italion, that dedi- 
cated a boke to his Majestic,” a writer who 
by his dedications and scurrility, levied black- 
mail upon every potentate in Europe. Edmund 
Finche was imprisoned in the Marshalsea, and 
then stood in the pillory, on two market days, 
‘“‘ with a paper on his hed written in greate 
letters, ‘ For slaunderous wordes of the Kinge’s 
Counsail’’’; and, in a requisition for wood, 
orders were given ‘‘ to spare no man’s woodes.”’ 
But, on the whole, the proceedings of the 
Council were not so arbitrary as many hie- 
torians would lead us to suppose. 

Theee Acts are interesting to the historian, 
to the antiquary, aud to the student of 
English. The latter will be rewarded by 
a rich collection of spellings and uses, such as 
‘‘horsemeate,” ‘thabovebownden,” ‘ jentil- 
men,” “trewx’’ for truce. The spelling 
even of proper names is infinitely various: 
“‘8ipruce”’ for Cyprus is a good example of 
the treatment of foreign words. Mr. Dasent 
has edited the work with admirable tact and 
carefulness, though in his preface there is 
a statement about the Jews which is perhaps 
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misleading. In the index, the king’s phy- 
sician is described as ‘“ Augustin,” and on 
the page referred to as “‘ Augustini.” Anne 
Ascue is said to be mentioned on p. 424; the 
people named there are Kyme and his wife, 
who was indeed Anne Ascie; but this might 
puzzle an uninstructed reader. 
Artuur GALTON. 








“Great Writers.”— Life of Jane Austen. 
By Goldwin Smith. (Welter Scott.) 


Ir is a somewhat curious coincidence that 
Jane Austen, after half a century of com- 
perative neglect, should, in the space of a few 
months, find two biographers and commen- 
tators. Mrs. Malden’s memoir was reviewed 
in the Acapemy at the time of its publication 
last year, and many of the remarks then made 
upon it apply equally well to its successor, 
and need not be repeated. So far as mere 
biographical material is concerned, both Mrs. 
Malden and Mr. Goldwin Smith are entirely 
dependent upon the record given to the world 
some years ago by Mr. Austen-Leigh, and 
upon the original matter in the collection of 
Jane Austen’s Letters, edited by her kinsman, 
Lord Brabourne. And the writer of the little 
volume now under consideration has done 
wisely in confining his account of her singu- 
larly uneventful life to the first chapter, 
leaving the remaining eight chapters free for 
the discussion of the half-dozen books in virtue 
of which alone Jane Austen is really interest- 
ing to us. 

‘“‘Criticiem,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
‘‘is becoming the art of saying fine things, 
and there are really no fine things to be 
said about Jane Austen.” This is true, for 
a fine thing in the domain of criticism is 
rapidly becoming synonymous with a far- 
fetched thing; but there are a great man 
interesting things to be said, both about Jane 
Austen’s novels in themselves, and about the 
causes which have conspired to produce the 
curious fluctuations in the fame of their 
writer. In her own day—or, to speak more 
precisely, in the few years which immediately 
preceded and succeeded her death—Jane 
Austen might have been ranked among popular 
authors. ‘The reading world of the day was 
not a large world, but she conquered it; and 
the conquest was not an easy or inglorious 
one, for she began to write at a time when the 
nameless wizard of the North was exercising 
his earliest and most potent spells, the fasci- 
nation of which we still feel as we turn over 
the pages of Waverley and Guy Mannering. 
That a novelist who could hold her own while 
Walter Scott was in the field should in the 
course of a few years fall into the ranks of 
the admired unread is not at first sight an 
easily explicable fact; and it seems hardl 
easier to understand how and why it is that 
readers of to-day, in the absence of any 
obvious external suggestion, are again turning 
to the books which delighted their grand- 
fathers, but which had for their fathers a very 
decided caviare quality. Of course there 
has always been an unbroken succession of 
Austen appreciators, and they have been 
appreciators of whom any writer might well 
be proud. Sir Walter Scott, with that frank 
generosity which is a note of healthy genius, 

















spoke of Jane Austen’s peculiar talent as “‘ the 
most wonderful I ever met with.” 


“The big bow-wow strain,” he writes in his 
diary, ‘‘I can do myself like any now going; 
but the exquisite touch which renders common- 
place things and characters interesting from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment 
is denied to me.” 
Scott as a fellow-craftsman speaks with a 
voice of special authority; but such distin- 
guished contemporaries as Lord Lansdowne, 
Sydney Smith, and Sir James Mackintosh, 
were equally emphatic in their praise; and 
their verdict has been endorsed by such later 
writers as Lord Macaulay, Archbishop Whately, 
Mies Martineau, and Miss Mitford. Howisit, 
we may ask, that a writer who in her own 
day was popular and who since her own day 
has become famous, with that kind of fame 
which is secured by the eulogy of eminent 
admirers, should for half a century have passed 
out of the cognisance of the reading world ? 
Those who really enjoy Miss Austen’s books 
find them so irresistibly entertaining that the 
question will seem to them one that is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to answer; but the critic 
who, in spite of his admiration, is able to 
assume a position of detachment will be 
able to give a reply that is not wholly un- 
satisfactory. Jane Austen’s novels were pre- 
eminently sketches of contemporary society— 
that is, they were undoubtedly novels of 
character, but they were novels in which 
character was revealed in delicacies of manner 
rather than in impressive action ; and, while 
truthful delineation of character has a per- 
manent interest, a delineation of the manner 
of a time must inevitably—like the manner 
itseli—become old-fashioned, and therefore 
more or less unrealisable to persons deficient 
in that backward imagination which can 
recognise the familiar human nature in an 
unfamiliar vesture. There is little of pure 


y | narrative interest in Jane Austen’s work; by 


which it is not meant that her stories are 
defective as mere stories, but that the interest 
they excite is entirely dependent upon the 
vividness with which the persons who move 
through them are realised by the imagination 
Pride and Prejudice, for example, must prove 
a dull and tiresome book to a reader who finds 
himself unable to see and believe in Darcy, 
Elizabeth Bennet, and the other principal 
characters; and such inability was likely to 
be most largely found during the generation 
immediately succeeding that to which these 
characters belonged, for there was in the 
portraiture just enough of the familiar element 
to impart to the unfamiliar element an air of 
incongruity and incredibility. There is nothing 
really wonderful in the fact that Miss Austen’s 
work should for a time have been pushed into 
the background, or that even among cultivated 
people of to-day there should be found many 
who fail to enjoy it. The number of these 
people is, however, bound to decrease, because 
sheer uncompromising truth to the realities of 
human nature—whether of its depths as in 
Shakepere, or of its surfaces as in Jane 
Austen—is sure in the long run to be recog- 
nised and welcomed; and with every ten years, 
nay with every year, the difficulties in the 
way of such recognition and welcome will 
become fewer and fewer. Readers of thirty 
years ago, and, in a less degree, readers of 
to-day, have some difficulty in making them- 





Selves at home in Miss Austen’s world, because 
it is neither sufficiently like the world they 
know to give them a feeling of familiarity, nor 
sufficiently unlike it to enable them to free 
themselves from the associations of their en- 
vironment. To readers of fifty years hence, 
life in Mansfield Park and Northanger Abbey 
will be as completely detached from the life 
they know as is life in the palace of Elsinore 
and the forest of Arden; and when the de- 
tachment is accomplished, they will altogether 
lose sight of the incongruities which have 
during a whole generation put Jane Austen 
outside the ranks of really popular authors. 

Jane Austen’s time has not yet fully come, 
but it is coming very rapidly, and such a book 
as this of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s can hardly 
fail to hasten its advance. He has not said 
‘‘ fine things,’”’ but he has said true, discrimi- 
nating, and sympathetic things, and has said 
them in just the right way. His criticism is 
thoroughly good; but his main object has 
evidently been not to appraise Jane Austen 
but to inspire an interest in her—to make 
those who do not know her feel that they are 
missing a genuine delight, and that until they 
have read Emma and Pride and Prejudice and 
Mansfield Park their life is not so rich as it 
might be. This is a worthy aim, and in these 
pages it is worthily achieved. 

James Asucrorr Nosiez. 








A Naturalist among the Head-hunters ; being 
an Account of Three Visits to the Solomon 
Islands. By Charles Morris Woodford. 
(George Philip & Son.) 


Tuese visits were made at intervals during 
the years 1886-88, and consequently followed 
closely on Dr. Guppy’s memorable expedition 
of 1882-84. In fact, from the references to 
that explorer’s work, it may be inferred that 
Mr, Woodford’s attention was directed to the 
Solomon group by the scientific papers which 
began to appear in various periodicale soon 
after his return to Europe. Mr. Woodford 
reserves for a future publication a detailed 
account of his wanderings through the Archi- 
pelago, of which only a brief summary sppears 
in the present volume. His main objects were 
to collect zoological specimens, and, if possible, 
penetrate to the highlands in the interior of 
the larger members of the group. In the first 
object he was unusually successful, having 
contrived during his various visits to secure 
considerably over 20,000 specimens of mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, and insects. Of the 
larger fauna the most interesting have been 
placed in the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum, while the majority of the 
lepidoptera, coleoptera, &c., have been distri- 
buted amongst private collectors. Among 
the butterflies are two varieties of the superb 
ornithoptera, O. Uvilleana, which is found 
throughout the western islands, and 0. Vic- 
toriae, the more beautiful of the two, 
whose range appears to be restricted to the 
centre of the group. These lovely creatures 
are so large as to be mistaken at first sight 
for pigeons, and individuals were met which 
measured nearly nine inches across the ex- 
panded purplish blue and greenish wings. 

In his second object Mr. Woodford was not 
much more successful than his predecessors, 
although on one occasion he managed to get 
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within three miles of the Lion’s Head (Pop®- 
mamisao), a peak which rises to a height of 
5500 ft. in the centre of Guadalcanar. Such 
are the obstacles opposed to exploration by 
the dense tangle of tropical vegetation, the 
rugged surface, and the savagery of the local 
tribes, that no systematic surveys can be made 
until orderly government is introduced into 
there Melanesian islands. Native guides are 
useless beyond their own immediate district ; 
and if you venture a little way into the 
neighbouring territory, you are congratulated 
on your safe return, and much surprise is ex- 
pressed that you escaped being killed and 
eaten. No amount of kind treatment or 
familiar intercourse can secure immunity from 
sudden attack, as is evident enough from the 
fate of Commodore Goodenough and Bishop 
Pattison, and as is here illustrated by the 
tragic end of Mr. Lars Nielsen. Soon after 
his return to Europe, Mr. Woodford was 
shocked by the news of the murder of this 
kind-hearted trader who had accompanied 
him on the above-mentioned excursion to the 
Lion’s Head, and who was famed far and wide 
for his just and generous dealings with the 
natives. Yet he found no protection from 
their treachery either in the profound know- 
ledge of their character, acquired by a residence 
of over ten years, or in the uniform frankness 
and magnavimity of his bearing towards 
them. 

In reference to this murderous propensity 
of the Solomon Islanders, and, in fact, of most 
Melanesian peoples, our traveller endorses the 
remark of Capt. Simpsov, R N., that the main 
object of their lives is to take each other’s 
heads, adding that 


“from my somewhat wide and varied ex- 
perience of them I am of opinion that the 
first thought that animates a native upon the 
sight of a stranger is ‘Will he kill me?’ 
Having answered this to his own satisfaction, 
bis next thought is, ‘Can I kill him?’ the 
latter question being considerably influenced by 
the fear of future retribution to be appre- 
hended from the friends of the stranger, in case 
he is a native; but in case of white men this 
fear of retribution hardly enters as a factor. 
Long experience has shown the native that he 
is comparatively free from any personal con- 
sequences, the utmost extent of the punishment 
to be apprehended being the possible loss of a 
few coco-nut trees.” 

The allusion here is to the incredibly im- 
becile action of the British authoritics in the 
South Seas. The regulations of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific forbid 
any retaliation upon the natives on the part of 
the resident white traders. Yet, when a 
murder is reported, it is either disbelieved, or 
else a man-of-war is sent round to fire off one 
or two shells in the bush, to the amusement 
of the culprits, who stand grinning at the 
fireworks sheltered behind their plantations 
Within a few hundred yards of the beach. A 
hut or two may be levelled to the ground, 
which can be rebuilt before the vessel dips 
below the horizon; and meanwhile a white 
man’a head has been secured as a trophy, 
cheaply purchased even by the destruction of 
a dozen villages. 

Mr. Woodford mentions the case of a murder 
on Savo Island, the particulars of which he 
himself reported to the authorities, with the 
result that 


‘ the investigation of the matter was delegated 








to a government agent who was visiting the 
islands in a recruiting vessel. I did not see 
this gentleman, but the following message was 
given to me from him by a trader whom he 
met: ‘It is no use you people in the islands 
sending up stories of this sort, because we make 
a different report, and of course we are be- 
lieved.’ Comment is needless,” 


Only one would like to ask how long this 
state of things is to be continued by the home 
and colonial authorities? Here is a statement 
which may possibly excite a languid interest 
in the breasts of the few Britons who have 
not yet joined the ‘Aborigines Protection 
Society,” and who may consequently not feel 
ashamed of reserving a little sympathy for 
their own flesh and blood : 


‘* All the villages of the district [east side of 
Malaita Island] will club together and make a 
pool of native money, shell-beads, armlets, 
necklaces of porpoise-teeth, and other orna- 
ments, which goes to the village that dis- 
tinguishes itself most in the attack upon the 
first vessel that comes along. At the village 
of Manaqui, at the time I am writing of, might 
have been seen a receptacle raised on four 
postsand approached by a ladder. This was 
used as a bank for the pool-money so collected. 
At the time I last left the group—viz., Decem- 
ber 1888, I knew that there was money out in 
this part of Malaita for a ship; and I regret to 
hear that the pool has since been won by an 
attack on the small trading schooner Savo, in 
which three white men and twelve natives lost 
their lives.” 


It will be remembered that by mcans of a 
copy of Gallego’s unedited journal in the 
British Museum, Dr. Guppy for the first time 
clearly identified the Solomon group as the 
‘‘Tslands of Solomon” discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1567. The original of Gallego’s 
memoir, apparently supposed by Dr. Guppy 
to be the only account of the discovery written 
by a member of Alvaro de Mendaiia’s ex- 
pedition, is in the possession of Mr. W. 
Amberst Tyssen Amherst, as was known to Dr. 
Guppy. But he seems not to have known 
that Mr. Amherst possesses a still more im- 
portant contemporary document—a much 
fuller account of the voyage written by Gomez 
Catoira, who was Mendaiia’s chief purser. By 
means of an English translation of this also 
unedited original MS., Mr. Woodford has suc- 
ceeded in identifying many more of the places 
visited by the Spaniards. For this purpose 
he surveyed a Jarge stretch of the north-east 
coast of Yeabel Island, and also paid several 
visits to the north-west end of Guadalcanar 
end to the neighbouring islet of Savo. He 
was thus able to identify the very point where 
the Spaniards landed on the east coast of 
Ysabel, and where the descendants of the 
tribe still survive who occupied the district at 
the time of Mendajia’s visit. At least, he 
collected from one of the natives a few 
words 


‘*that agree with those given in Catoira’s 
Spanish Diary, and which proves conclusively 
that the same language is still spoken in this 
district as the Spaniards found more than 
three hundred years ago.” 


Mr. Woodford has thus unconsciously sup- 
plied another interesting proof of the mar- 
vellous vitality of these Malayo-Polynesian 
languages under the most adverse conditions 


—no written literature, no apparent norma ‘ 





loquendi, no social stability, but constant 
interminglings or dispersions due to chronic 
intertribal warfare, sudden surprises, raids, 
distant plundering, and head-hunting expedi- 
tions. Yet these frail forms of speech, which 
owing to the predominance of the vowel 
element are said to be ‘‘ without a backbone,” 
are found persisting with comparatively little 
radical change for countless ages throughout 
the oceanic regions from Madagascar to Easter 
Island and from Hawaii to Maoriland. For 
the migrations over this watery domain are 
not recent, as some have argued by a kind of 
petitio principit from this very uniformity of 
the oceanic languages. The dispersion east 
and west had already taken place before the 
irruption of the Hindus into the Eastern 
Archipelago for instance, as shown by the 
total absence of Sanskrit elements both in the 
Malagasy and the Eastern Polynesian tongues. 
Within the same period how profoundly 
divergent have become the Ossetion, the 
Armenian, the Albanian, the Keltic, and some 
other members of the apparently so much 
more stable Aryan stock. In the presence of 
this strange linguistic phenomenon we seem 
to be again reminded of the fable of the oak 
and the reed. 

Mr. Woodfo:d has a discerning eye for the 
local colouring of the South Sea Islands, and 
like a true naturalist blends the organic with 
the inorganic elements in his pictures of the 
surrounding scenery. 


‘*T walk down to the sea, about twenty paces 
distant from the house-door, and look eastwards 
and westwards to see if there is any vessel 
in sight. The waves are lapping the sand 
beach, which, fringed with coco-nut palms 
and large Barringtonias, extends for a hun- 
dred yards each side of my house. At every 
step I take I disturb a dozen or so of little 
hermit-crabs, which scuttle away from their 
useful and constant work of general consumers 
of everything eatable at or near the water’s 
edge. Fifty yards away, in deep water, just 
clear of the coral, a large turtle is floating on 
the surface. A pair of curlews run along the 
sand for a few paces, and then take to flight 
with their well-known cry. A bittern sits 
contemplatively on a small coral rock, keeping 
a@ motionless watchful eye the while for any 
unwary fry that may come within reach. A 
large whitebodied kingfisher (Halcycon Sauro- 
phaga), with azure head and wings, flies up 
from among the rocks with a fish in his beak, 
and settles among the branches of the Barring- 
tonia above my head. Along the edge of the 
trees fringing the sand beach the small swifts 
(Callocalia) are already hawking up and down 
for insects. A pair of black and white fly- 
catchers are flitting about, jerking and twist- 
ing their long tails, so tame that they some- 
times come and peep into my house-door. 
Their nest with its mottled eggs is close by, on 
that dead branch, but so closely assimilated in 
form and colour toa knot of dead wood that 
it needs a practised eye to notice it.” 


For a “ first attempt at authorship ”’ this is 
promising enough to wish for more. The 
illustrations are a!l reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken on the spot, and those where the 
natives are figured on a sufficiently large scale 
are consequently of considerable ethnological 
value. There are also three useful maps, based 
on the Admiralty Charts with additions and 
corrections by the author; appendices on the 
languages and migrations of the Polynesians ; 


and an index. 
A. H, Kerang. 
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The Ancient Olassical Drama. By R. G. 
Moulton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Movrroy has not written a history of 
Greek and Roman drama, but “a study in 
literary evolution intended for readers in 
English and in the original.” He gives two 
chapters to the origin of tragedy and comedy 
respectively ; but the greater part of the book 
consists in a descriptive analysis of the two 
kinds of drama, as presented to us in extant 
plays. Copious examples are given of every- 
thing on which he lays stress, and there is 
probably no English book from which s0 
full and exact an idea of the subject may be 
obtained. 

After an introductory chapter on the origin 
of tragedy, there follows a long account of 
the ‘Agamemnon,’ ‘“Chocphoroe,” and 
‘¢ Eumenides,” so as to make the reader at 
once acquainted with the very best remains 
of Greek tragedy, as far as an account of them 
in English with quotations from English ren- 
derings can achieve that end. Proceeding to 
analysis, Mr. Moulton dwells on the double 
functions of the chorus as spectators in and 
of the drama. He classifies choral odes, 
according to their topics, as odes of situation, 
odes of nature, odes of human life, and so on. 
He speaks of the ‘‘ lyric solo,” or monody, and 
the ‘‘ lyric concerto,” or kommos; and goes on 
to dwell upon the metres and the effects 
produced by them as they vary and alternate, 
illustrating his thesis by a passage from Mr. 
Browning’s ‘‘ Heracles,’’ where this metrical 
effect is powerfully rendered. He speaks 
next of ‘‘ dramatic motives,” such as destioy 
(sometimes becoming providence, sometimes 
chance), horror, splendour (under which head 
he ably vindicates the treatment of Admetus 
in the ‘‘ Alcestis”’), and works out in some 
detail a classification of plots in respect of 
the development or change of situations 
which they offer. Another chapter, entitled 
“Ancient Tregedy in Transition,” efter 
describing the treatment of the Electra story 
by the three dramatists, dwells upon the 
changes that are visible ss tragedy progresses, 
especially in Euripides, ard on their causes. 
The development or decadence is then shown 
us in the later stage of Seneca’s imitations ; 
and the tragic part of the book is concluded 
with an ingenious and interesting arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ Macbeth” as a Greek tragedy. 

Scholars familiar with the subject will find 
perhaps not much that is new in all this; but 
for those whom Mr. Moulton ca'ls, not very 
grammatically, ‘‘readers in English,” and 
whom he seems to have specially in view, it 
ought to prove interesting and instructive, and 
there are parts of it that anyone may read with 
pleasure. Mr. Moulton quotes constantly from 
English verse translators, such as Browning, 
Morshead, Plumptre ; and this adds no little to 
the attractiveness of his pages. Perhaps his 
instances and illustrations will be found rather 
too numerous for the taste of persons not well 
read in the subject, for there is something 
rather trying in constant references to literary 
works with which the reader is not familiar. 
In one or two places an attempt is made to 
express different species of plot by algebraic 
formulae—e.g., where the author says ‘the 
general formula for Roman plot would be CR; 
or, to bring out the multiplication of actions, 
to = R.” This mathematical method is, how- 
ever, not alowed to appear in the text of the 





book, but is relegated to notes. A little 
perhaps in the same spirit are the very for- 
midable tabular statements and genealogical 
trees that appear in an appendix. Intelligent 
readers will find the fuller statements in the 
book itself more agreeable and satisfying, and, 
indeed, easier to remember: they will ask 
with Juvenal “ stemmata quid faciunt?” 
The author should qualify the statement on 
p. 15, which is, indeed, more often made than 
examined, that ‘‘ choral odes sre composed in 
the Doric dialect.” In reality they come 
about as near to the Doric dialect as we are 
brought to the proper pronunciation of Latin 
by sounding the letter A in the continental 
fashion. In the adaptation of ‘‘ Macbeth,” the 
chorus is made to reflect on the punishment of 
Ajax, Heracles, and ‘‘ the ruler of Babylon.” 
Here Mr. Moulton has surely fallen into a little 
confusion ; for if the chorus were Greek, they 
would hardly refer to Nebuchadnezzar, and, 
on the other hand, Ajax and Heracles would 
not readily occur to them if they were Scotch. 
Again, is it true that modern theatres relieve 
serious drama with a farce at the end of the 
evening? London managers would be sur- 
prised to hear it. The farce comes first, when 
there is one; and Mr. Moulton seems not to 
know the very valuable Greek inscriptions in 
which the satyric play occupies the same 
position. In speaking of Roman tragedy, he 
makes no mention of any plays but those of 
Seneca, and uninformed readers might sup- 
pose that there were no others written. No 
doubt he ignores the rest because they exist 
only in fragments, and cannot be judged of as 
works of art. They ought, however, not to be 
wholly passed over. The word ‘‘interlogue,” 
which Mr. Moulton uses two or three times, 
belongs to no language, and can hardly be 
defended. 

The remainder of the book deals with Greek 
and Roman comedy in the same way in which 
tragedy has been treated in the earlier part. 
Mr. Moulton makes frequent use of the 
verse-translations of Frere, and the equally 
excellent, though less well-known, versions 
by Mr. Rogers. A _ spirited account of 
the ‘‘ Birds” is followed by an analysis of 
the comic elements corresponding to those 
of the elements of tragedy, and by some 
account of the New Comedy in its Roman 
dress. Mr. Moulton takes Aristophanes too 
seriously when he writes, 

‘* In his serious parabases Aristophanes attacks 
the old-fashioned works of his rivals, boasts 
[? boasting] that he has driven from the theatre 
the countrified tricks and stage jesting of his 
predecessors and elevated comedy from its 
gluttons and weeping slaves to make it a war 
upon the Hercules’ monsters of public life. He 
is amply entitled to all the credit he claims.” 
It would in any case be rash to take the word 
of Aristophanes for the inferiority in this 
respect of his rivals; but, as a matter of fact, 
it is pretty well known that he was not 
entitled to any such credit, and that public 
life was the subject of comedy long before 
any work of his appeared upon the stage. If 
the error of believing what Aristophanes says 
were not still rather prevalent, it would seem 
needless to point out that an author of comic 
opera was not a serious and responsible 
writer. 

It is interesting to read in Mr. Moulton’s 
preface that, efter giving in twenty-six 
different places lectures on the ancient drama, 





‘‘addressed to adult audiences, representing 
all classes of society, in which not one person 
in ten would know a word of Greek or Latin,” 
he would rank “the ancient classics second 
only to Shakspere and Goethe as an attractive 
subject for lectures.” The following pas- 
sage deserves to be well weighed, as the 
result of an unusual amount of experience. 


“Tam one of those who believe a knowledge 
of the ancient classical literatures to be a first 
requisite of a liberal education. I think it is a 
mistake to divert attention from these in favour 
of our own earlier literature. Onur true literary 
ancestors are the Latin and Greek classics; the 
old English writers have had less influence in 
moulding our modern literature than have 
Homer and Virgil and the Greek dramatists. 
As a practical teacher of literature I find it 
almost impossible to give an intelligent grasp 
of form in Shakspere to those who are ignorant 
of classical drama, for the first is the multiple 
of which the latter is the unit... . The ancient 
classics constitute a common stock from which 
the writers of all modern countries draw, and 
their familiar ideas are the currency in which 
modern literary intercourse is transacted.” 

Mr. Moulton adds the suggestion that in our 
schools and universities a considerable amount 
of the ancient classics in English should be 
substituted for part of the Latin or Greek 
now required, arguing that some such change 
would not seriously diminish a student’s 
knowledge of the language, while it would 
develop his taste and imagination. 

Hersert Ricuarps. 








A PRINTER AT AVIGNON IN 1444. 


L’ Imprimerie 4 Avignon en 1444. Par l’Abbé 
Requin (Paris: A. Picard). 
Tue last word has not yet been written as to 
the date and local origin of the art of typo- 
graphy. In the lawsuit of Dritzehn versus 
Gutenberg, at Strassburg, in 1439, evidence 
was given that Gutenberg shortly before 
Christmas sent for all the formen at Dritzebn’s 
and at Andrew Heilmann’s, and had them 
melted ia his presence. There has been a 
good deal of controversy as to whether these 
Sormen were separate letters or whole blocks. 
The documents discovered by M. Requin— 
already favourably known by his volume on 
the artists of Avignon as a diligent and care- 
ful searcher of records—leave little doubt 
that they were really separate letters. 
Hitherto Avignon has ranked as the six- 
tieth locality in which printing was practised, 
and the art was supposed to have been 
introduced there by John Duprat, in 1497. 
The five documents now published carry the 
date back to 1444. These have been dis- 
covered in the registers of three different 
notaries, and there can be no doubt as to the 
absolute genuineness of any one of them. 
The first is a contract passed on March 10, 
1446, by which one Procopius Valdfoghel, a 
goldemith, native of Prague, binds himself to 
make and deliver to a Jew named Davin de 
Caderousse “ viginti septem litteras Ebreaycas 
formatas scisas in ferro, bene et debite, iuxta 
scienciam et practicam scribendi,” shown and 
taught to the said Jew by Valdfoghel two 
years before, ‘‘ unacum ingeniis de fusta, de 
stagno, et de ferro.”” The Jew bound himself 


in return to teach Valdfoghel the art of dyeing 
textiles in certain colours, to pay for the 
‘‘stagnum et fustes artificiorom sive inge- 
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niorum scripture Ebrayce,” and to restore 
certain goods and utensils which he held in 
pledge for a sum of ten florins, without 
charging Valdfoghel anything for interest or 
usury. The Jew further bound himself not 
to divulge the theory or practice of the new 
art to anyone. 

By another deed dated April 26, 1446, 
Valdfoghel acknowledges to have received 
from the Jew all the goods he had pledged, 
save and except a mantle and forty-eight 
letters engraved in iron; and the Jew 
acknowledges to have received from Vald- 
foghel ‘‘ ompvia artificia ingenia et instrumenta 
ad scribendum artificialiter in litera Latina,” 
and renews his promise to teach him the art 
of dyeing, and to keep the new art a secret 
under pain of forfeiting one hundred crowns. 

The other documents show that Valdfoghel 
had also taught the new art in 1444 to a lock- 
smith and mechanician named Gerard Ferrose, 
with whom he lived and had entered into 
partnership. Valdfoghel seems to have been 
often in waut of money, and to have had 
recourse to the Jews, with whom on one 
occasion he pledged a clock of his partner’s. 
To raise funds he also taught the new art to 
one George de Jardine; and to two clerics, 
Manand de Vitalis and Arnold de Coselhac, 
with the right to use in common with himself 
all the ‘‘instrumenta sive artificia causa 
attificialiter scribendi tam ferro de calibe, de 
cupro, de lethono, de plombo, de stagno et de 
fuste.” Vitalis, at the request of Valdfoghel, 
gave him a formal acknowledgment that the 
new art of writing artificially which he had 
taught him was a true and very true art, 
easy, practicable, and useful to anyone willing 
to work at it diligently, When Master 
Manand de Vitalis had taken his degree of 
Bachelor in Laws and was about to return to 
Dax, he delivered to Valdfoghel ‘‘ duo 
abecedaria calibis et duas formas ferreas, 
unum instrumentum calibis vocatum vitis, 
quadraginta octo formas stangni necnon 
diversas alias formas ad artem scribendi 
pertinentes,” all which Valdfoghel promised 
to return whenever requested. 

Where did this Bohemian goldsmith learn 
the art? Was he in any way connected with 
Hans Diinne, of Strassburg, and did he there 
discover Gutenberg’s secret? Or can he be 
the thief who is said to have carried off on 
the night of Christmas, 1441, the types of 
Laurence Johnson Coster? Or are we to 
suppose that he was an independent inventor ? 
This last hypothesis seems to me the least 
probable. Time will perbaps clear up the 
mystery. I cannot help thinking that the 
archives of Avignon may contain some in- 
formation as to when Valdfoghel came thither 
and where from. 


W. H. James WEAtE. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Duke's Daughter, and The Fugitives. By 


Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. 


The Lawton Girl. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


(Macmillan. ) 


By Order of the Czar. By Joseph Hatton. 


Lothair’s Ohildren. By H R. H. (Remington.) 


By Harold Frederic. 


Lucinda. By Major G. F. White. In 3 vols, | 


(Ward & Downey.) 


The Treasure Tower. By Virginia D. John- 
son. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Paradise of the North. Dy David Lawson 
Johnstone. (Remington.) 


Prince Dick of Dahomey. By James Green- 
wood. (Ward & Downey.) 


Or the two short novels—it would be nothing 
less then literary sacrilege to style them 
novelettes—which constitute Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new three volumes, the less characteristic and 
the less artistic is the one to which the place 
of honour has been given. There is too much 
in it that borders on farce; and although Mrs. 
Oliphant has a large fund of quiet humour, 
she is incapable of farce even of the com- 
peratively refined Gilbert-and-Sullivan order. 
The pig-headed, mentally fossilized Duke, 
with his poverty and his preposterous pride, 
is more than a bit of a caricature; wh ile there 
is also a great deal too much of this farcical 
element in the half-marriage and temporary 
imprisonment of Lady Jane. There is not 
much genuine life in Lady Jane herself— 
nothing indeed but obstinate loyalty to her 
lover, who, for a‘‘no nonsense’ Englishman, 
is a trifle too effusive. The Duchess, however, 
is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s delightful motherly 
women ; and the little Committee of Private 
Safety that looks after Lady Jane, and 
consists of ker more sensible relatives and 
connections by marriage, is very skilfully 
constituted indeed. But if Zhe Duke's 
Daughter is a trifle disappointing, Zhe 
Fugitives is one of the best of Mrs. Olipbant’s 
shorter stories. The flight from England to 
the continent of Goulbourn, the man who has 
ruined other people, but who is, nevertheless, 
deserving of pity rather than of hatred, is 
iteelf a masterly piece of plot construction. But 
everything in The Fugitives is of the highest 
excellence—the contrast between English and 
French character, the almost feline love of 
Goulbourn for his younger daughter, the por- 
trait of Goudron the harsh miser who would 
be a Quilp but for his inability to withstand 
a charmante petile demoiselle, and, above all, 
the portrait of Sir Jobn Harvey, the eminently 
respectable, stiffly just Englishman who 
marries into a French family, and who is only 
saved by a thin nobility of nature and by 
culture from being a Bounderby, if not a 
Murdstone. Then, who but Mrs. Oliphant 
could have given us sach an unconsciously 
magnanimous lover as Charlie Ashton, who 
marries Helen Goulbourn in spite of her 
father’s character and in spite of Sir John 
Harvey, or fractious, all-conquering little 
Janey, or the French peasant couple, Baptiste 
and Blanchette, who at least have reason to 
drop a tear of gratitude on the tombstone of 
poor Goulbourn. In The Fugitives we have 
Mrs. Oliphant at her best, and than this there 
is nothing better in the “‘all round” compre- 
hensively human sente in present day fiction. 


author of that 
Brother’s Wife. 


remarkable 


Scarlet Letter by the sin of Jessica Lawton, 
which in this volume she nobly lives, and 
dies, down. But in no other respect does this 





In 8 vols. (Hutchinson.) 
Wildwater Terrace. By Reginald E. Salwey. 
In 2 vols, 


(Digby & Long.) 


book recall Hawthorne, whose influence can- 


not be traced in it. 
of remarkable incidents — although Jessica 


The Lawton Girl is a strong story by the 
book, Seth's 
One is reminded of The 


It is a book not so much 


Lawton’s final act of self-sacrifice is a piece of 
powerful description—but of contrasts in 
character. Horace Boyce, selfish, weak, yet 
not irretrievably bad, is contrasted on the one 
hand with his honest, resolute, and sagacious 
though not astute partner, Reuben Tracy, and 
on the other with his own father, who, though 
more of a Bohemian, is less of a scoundrel than 
himself. He is even contrasted with the 
‘superior fiends” in the form of mercantile 
swindlers in Thessaly and New York, who for 
a time utilise him. Then Kate Minster is 
contrasted at almost every third page with 
her mother, and Jessica both with her father 
and her sisters. Indeed, the one fault to be 
found with The Lawton Girl is that one is 
perpetually asked in it to look upon thie 
picture and on this. Itis, however, one of the 
best, most pathetic, and, in the highest sense, 
most humorous books which have come even 
from America within the past few years. It 
is, too, a decided advance, from the artistic 
standpoint, upon Seth’s Brother's Wife. 


All things considered, By Order of the 
Ozar is the cleverest, compactest, and 
sensationally most effective story that Mr. 
Joseph Hatton has published. In it he repro- 
duces, as almost no other English writer has 
yet done, both Russian Nihilism and Russian 
hatred of the Jews. The first part of the story 
is perhaps unnecessarily repulsive. Mr. Hatton 
might have drawn a veil more completely over 
the frightful outrages which the wretched 
Anna Klosstock sustaius at the hands and by 
the order of the ruffianly sensualist, Governor 
Petronovitch, who, besides, looks too much 
like the ghost of Colonel Kirke stalking the 
earth disguised as a Russian. Apart from 
this fault, however, the plot of By Order of 
the Czar is skilfully constructed without being 
too painful. Nothing could be better in its 
way than the weaving, by the ruthless Anna, 
who reappears as the attractive Countess 
Stravensky, of a web round the lucklees 
Petronovitch ; while Ferrari is all that a 
morally pure, intellectually subtle, absolutely 
merciless, and thorougtly Italian conspirator, 
should be. Then the English sunshine— 
essentially Cockney and middle-class though 
it is—which is contributed by the Milbankes, 
Dolly Norcott, Dick Chetwynd, and Sam 
Swynford, is very welcome as a relief from 
the Russian shade. There is something 
almost too tragic in the hopeless passion of 
the artist, Philip Forsyth, for the Countess 
Stravensky; but it enables Mrs. Milbanke 
to show her powers as a match-maker on 
behalf of her sister Dolly and _ her 
favourite Sam. This is a book which is sure 
to be read and—to the extent of nine-tenths — 
enjoyed. 

The author of Wildwater Terrace has un- 
doubtedly the power of plot-construction. 
From the moment that John Richford, in the 
first chapter of the first volume, takes pos- 
session of his property in Wildwater Terrace, 
to the last chapter of the second, in which 
the fearful and wonderful Mrs. Monkton dies 
game, the attention of the reader is kept 
on the stretch. Agathe Latour, otherwise 
Mrs. Monkton, otherwise Mrs. Rupert Deane, 
isa very cleverly drawn sketch of a thoroughly 








| French adventuress, who will stick at nothing, 
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not even at slow murder, to accomplish her 
ends. It must be allowed, however, that 
beyond the plot and the character of Mrs. 
Monkton, there is nothing in Wildwater Ter- 
race that is specially notable. The love- 
making of John Richford and Adele Latour is 
very tame; and one can hardly conceive so 
strong a personality as Agathe allying herself 
to so pitiably weak a creature as the man who 
very properly subscribes himeelf ‘ forger, 
gambler, and inebriate.” Miss Tanner, the 
vindictive governess, who carries about with 
her a load of grievances, the chief of which is 
‘unrequited love,” might have served as a 
foil to the other and terribly serious characters 
had she not been so thoroughly conventional. 


Major EK. F. White can depict military 
boisterousness, courage, love of sport, and—it 
must be added—vulgarity in thought and 
character. So much is proved by these three 
rambling scrambling volumes with their 
Tibbertons and McTaverishes and Havilands, 
their Lotties and Leilas and Lucys, their 
horeeplay and bad language and undisguised 
and unrefined delight at ‘‘ going soon to have 
my arm round the waist of, and to be kissing, 
a sweet little ducky, who must some day 
bring me in every penny of a hundred 
thousand pounds.” But they do not prove 
that their author ever will be able to write a 
novel, even although at the beginning of this 
story a cold-blooded deceiver goes through 
what he believes to be a mock but is never- 
theless a genuine marriage, and alchough, 
before it ends, a young man very nearly 
marries bis sister. It is impossible to get 
angry with Lucinda, which is full of animal 
spirits ; but it is also impossible to say a good 
word for it as a work of art. 


The Treasure Tower is a pleasant, vivacious 
military story of the conventional rather than of 
the ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby ” school. Flag-Lieutenant 
Arthur Curzon, of H.M.S. Sparrow, which 
has just arrived at Malta from Suda Bay, 
stumbles on a treasure tower, a ferocious old 
miser, and that ferocious old miser’s pretty 
and spirited granddaughter, Dolores. As 
he “‘came of a family noted for intrepid 
courage and originality of mind and character,” 
and es “his golden hair curled tightly on a 
small and shapely head, and a closely-trimmed 
beard framed a handsome face, with clearly- 
cut features, and light<d by a pair of keen 
blue eyes, capable of a great variety of expres- 
sion,” he bas his own way. Miss Ethel 
Smythe, a garrison beauty of the ordinary sort, 
has her designs upon him, in which she is 
aided by Mrs. Griffith, an inveterate match- 
maker—7.¢., ‘a stout and handsome matron, 
with smooth black heir, clear complexion, and 
tranquil grey eyes’; but he nevertheless 
falls effectually in love with Dolores, intro- 
duces her to amsteur theatricals and a daucing 
party, elopes wi h and marries her, and finally 
returns to Malta to find that the old miser is 
dead, and that through bis wife he has “‘ come 
in for a pot of money.” There is plenty of 
gossip, though none of it specially malicious, 
and no psychology at all in Whe Zreasure 
Tower ; end it contains several excellent 
garrison portraits. That ancient and incon- 
veniently loquacious mariner, Fillingham, 
and his wife, who has the rare art of being 
able to close his lips at the proper time, are 
very well drawn. Arthur Curzon does his 





patt as the Young Lochinvar of the story re- 
markably well; and Dolores is quite as trustful 
and clinging as Amelia Sedley, and not nearly 
so limp. Altogether, this is a bright, healthy, 
sunshiny seaside book. 


No doubt “ H. R. H.”’ is as much entitled 
to continue Lord Beaconsfield’s story of 
Lothair as some scores of writers have felt 
themselves entitled to continue Dickens’s 
Edwin Drood. Unhappily, too, he is only 
following the multitude when he introduces 
living personages, more or less disguised, iato 
his book. But he surely exceeds the latitude 
allowed to writers of fiction when he makes 
Lothair marry not Corisande but Clare 
Arundel, and when he introduces into his 
pages two public men as Mr. Sadrocke and the 
Duke of Oldtowers. Altogether, Lothair’s 
Children is a crude but not absolutely upromis- 
ing story of politics, society, Unionism, 
Fenianism, child-stealing, and love—both 
pure and of the sensuous sort, which is evoked 
by proximity to a ‘‘ woman with white, gleam- 
img bare arms and neck and throbbing breast, 
with the diamond stars blazing upon the 
snowy skin.” ‘H.R. H.” should not, how- 
ever deal in grotesque impossibilities, and 
should be a little less violently political. 


Mr. D. L. Johnstone is a Scotch disciple of 
M. Jules Verne, and, in Zhe Paradise of the 
North, strives, not without success, to out- 
Verne his master. He sends out an expedition 
to the North Pole; and, of course, when the 
inevitable discovery is made, a Scotchman is 
found titting atop. There is plenty of 
adventure in that portion of the story which 
precedes the discovery of the wonderful Norse 
Arctic paradise; and there is happily the 
merest suggestion of love-making. Dr. 
Felix Lorimer, the eccentric and peppery. 
savant, recalls only too readily one or two 
of Jules Verne’s more comic creations; but all 
the other characters, especia'ly that modern 
and jealous “viking,” Eyvind, are quite 
original. There can be little or no doubt that 
when Mr. Johnstone has emancipated himee!f 
from the Jules Verne spell, and forgets that 
there is such an author as Mr. Rider Haggard, 
he will make an admirable and popular writer 
for boys. As things are, there is far more 
genuine imaginative power in The Paradise 
of the North than has been revealed by any 
new writer for some years. 


There is no lack of adventure in Mr. James 
Greenwood’s- new story, the scenes of which 
are laid in the too fashionable Dark Continent ; 
there is indeed a plot or a combat in every 
second page. Prince Dick of Dahomey is a 
spirited lad, whose mother has been, to all 
intents and purposes, sold to King Gezo, of 
Dahomey, and who, with his friend Peter 
Pottinger—at once his fidus Achates and his 
Sancho Panza—gets into all sorts of scrapes 
in rescuing that mother out of the net in 
which she has been caught by her (and his) 
life-long enemy, the slave dealer, Caleb 
Krookhorn. Prince Dick is certainly a book 
that boys will gloat over, more especially as 
Mr. Greenwood does not pretend to teach 
much in the way of geography, natural 
history, or ‘manners and customs.” Dick, 


Peter and the loyal one-eyed and strong- 
armed black Charki ought to have very good 
places assigned to them in the juvenile gallery 


of fiction. Yet how much better work is 
Mr. Greenwood capable of than Prince Dick 
of Dahomey ? 

Wrirrtam Watace. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


History of the Catholic Church of Scotland 
Srom the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Day. By Alphons Bellesheim, D.D., 
Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with 
Notes and Additions, by D. Oswald Hunter 
Blair. (Blackwood.) We have now before us 
the first three of the four volumes in which 
this work is to be completed. Without being 
a history of original and independent research, 
it is in the main based upon the labours of 
historians of repute and authority. Indeed, as 
is more particularly noticeable in the first 
volume, Mr. Skene’s admirable work on Celtic 
Scotland (vol. ii.) is in many places simply 
translated into German by Dr. Bellesheim, and 
from German re-translated back again into 
English by Mr. Blair. Nothing better for the 
German student could have been devised 
by Dr. Bellesheim ; but sometimes the 
reader of the Eaglish work now before us is 
tempted to prefer Mr. Skene’s views in his own 
words as he wrote them than after they have 
undergone the processes of a double transla- 
tion. Prof. Grub, of Aberdeen, is now and 
again similarly treated. As an example (and 
examples could be indefinitely multiplied) take 
the following : 

BLAIR’S TRANSLATION OF 


SKENE (VOL. I1., P. 173). BELLESHEIM (VOL: I., DP. 
145.) 


‘Four years after, in 
the year 697, he goes 
agaia to Ireland, and on 
this occasion he was ac- 
companied by Brude, 
son of Derile, King of 
the Picts. His object 
was to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Irish people 

a law exempting 
women from the burden 
laid upon all, of what 
was called Fecht and 
Sluagad, or the duty 
attending hostings and 
expeditions. For this 
purpose a synod was 
held at Tara, which was 
attended by thirty-nine 
ecclesiastics, presided 
over by the Abbot of 
Armagh, and by forty- 
seven chiefs of tribes, at 
the head of whom was 
the monarch of Ireland. 


‘*Four years later we 
meet with Adamnan 
again in freland, whither 
he was accompanied by 
Brude, King of the Picts. 
His object was to obtain 
the sanction of the Irish 
people to a law exempt- 
ing women from the 
duty of rendering assist- 
ance in war. For this 
purpose a synod as- 
sembled at Tara under 
the presidency of the 
Abbot of Armagh, and 
was attended by thirty- 
nine ecclesiastics and 
forty-seven chiefs of 
tribes. The law by 
which women were 
freed from the burden of 
Secht and sluagad was 
known as ‘Lex Inno- 
centium,” and the 
canons of the synod 





were called Cain Adham- 
hnain or ‘ Lex Adam- 
nani.’ ’’ 


The law exempting 
women from this bur- 
densome duty was 
termed ‘Lex innocen- 
tium,’ and the enact- 
ments of the Synod were 
called ‘Oain Adham- 
huain’ or ‘ Lex Adam- 
nani,’ ’’ &ec. 


Similarly, without specific acknowledgment, ex- 
tract after extract from Dr. Grub’s accurate and 
scholarly Ecclesiastical History of Scotland is 
transferred to the pages of Bellesheim, and 
then reproduced in slightly modified English 
by Mr. Blair. As examples, taken quite at 
random, the reader may compare Blair’s Belle- 
sheim, vol ii., p. 22, with Grub, vol. i. p. 344; 
or Blair’s Bellesheim, ii. 69, with Grub, i. 370. 
Whether other writers with which we are less 
familiar have been similarly dealt with we can- 
not say. But though the History of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland isin the main a compilation, 
Wwe can say ungrudgingly that it is the com- 
pilation of a man of scholarly instincts, 
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possessed of a large measure of critical acumen. 
And, at least in its English form, it is written 
in a pleasing and attractive style. The 
ecclesiastical prepossessions of the writer affect 
the merits of the work but slightly; and it is 
written in a spirit of fairness and candour 
that is as valuable as it is rare. Mr. 
Blair, indeed, cannot always restrain him- 
self, and in the translator’s footnotes he has 
now and then his fling at his ecclesias- 
tical opponents. Students of early Christian 
literature are familiar with the piety which 
saw the sign of the Cross in a thousand 
familiar objects, but Dr. Bellesheim finds a 
proof of a similar devotion on the part of the 
monks of Iona in the fact that ‘“‘even the 
masts and yards of their ships were arranged 
in cruciform fashion” (vol. i. 105). We know, 
on the high authority of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
that ‘‘ the British tar is a soaring soul” ; yet 
we never should of ourselves have advanced, 
as a proof of his deeply religious instincts, 
that the ships of both merchant and Royal 
Navy are “square-rigged.” But weaknesses 
like this on the part of Dr. Bellesheim, we are 
bound to say, are exceptional. And in truth, 
the lives of the early Celtic saints are treated 
in a manner that deprives them of much of 
their interest by the excision of the more 
stupendous and entertaining miracles. And 
we are disappointed in the uncritical method 
of finding true history in legendary lives, 
chiefly by the simple process of discarding the 
grotesque and the prodigious. Surely the 
heraldic arms of the city of Glasgow, with 
the ring in the salmon’s mouth, and the 
redbreast whose head St. Mungo fastened on, 
would suggest that a word of explana- 
tion should be given. The misfortune is that 
the facts which are taken as authentic come to 
us on the same authority as the very amusing 
miracles which Dr. Bellesheim disdains even to 
record. The period of the Reformation is 
dealt with in a tone that does credit to Dr. 
Bellesheim, but of course it cannot be expected 
that his view will be satisfactory on the whole 
to the majority of historical students in this 
country. But here again Mr. Blair has shown 
himself less qualified than Dr. Bellesheim for 
unprejudiced historical inquiry. The partisan 
and controversialist is stamped on far too many 
of the translator’s notes. And quite apart from 
questions of ecclesiastical controversy, his judg- 
ment is not to be trusted. We cannot congra- 
tulate Mr. Blair on the success of his attempt 
to depreciate the credit of Bishop Stubbs (now 
of Oxford) on a matter where historical learn- 
ing and historical impartiality are required. 
Mr. Blair commits himself to the existence of 
‘King Lucius,” and declares that he is no more 
to be swept away by Bishop Stubbs ‘‘ than the 
Atlantic by Mrs. Partington’s broom.” The 
third volume, which has recently appeared, 
brings the history down to the death of 
James VI, And in dealing with the obscure 
annals of the unreformed Church after its 
violent suppression as the religion of the State, 
much interesting matter not readily accessible 
to the English reader is utilised by Dr. Belle- 
sheim. The ecclesiastical maps of Scotland at 
three different periods are highly serviceable, 
L' Italie Mystique : Histoire de la Renaissance 
teligieuse au Moyen Age. Par Emile Gebhart. 
(Paris: Hachette.) This is a very attractive 
volume. It deals with such themes and 
personages as the civilisation of Southern Italy 
in ,the thirteenth century, and the religious re- 
form of St. Francis and the Dominicans. 
Arnold of Brescia, the Abbot Joachim of 
Flora, the Emperor Frederick II., St. Francis 
himself, John of Parma, Pope Celestine III., 
Dante, and Jacopone de Todi pass in review 
before us in these pages. The author has 
studied his original sources. He is well read in 
what has been written on the subjectin Italian, 





German, and French; but something might have 
been gained had he extended his researches to 
English and Spanish—Milman’s History of 
Latin Christianity, vols, iv.-vi., might have 
given him some additional hints, beside the 
works of Mrs, Jameson and Mr. Symonds, In 
Spanish the work of Sra. Pardo Bazin, San 
Francisco de Asis, covers a great deal of the 
same ground. But it would be almost un- 
gracious to ask for more from an author who 
has given us so much, were it not that one of 
the best proofs of the value of the book is that 
it thus stimulates the appetite. The sketch of 
Arnold of Brescia is well done; the portrait of 
the Abbot Joachim of Flora and the mystic 
teaching which afterwards became the ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Gospel” is more finished. The poetry 
and sin charm of the life of Saint Kende 
are well described ; and the existence from the 
first of the germs of the contradictory prin- 
ciples in the mystic contemplative hermits and 
the monks and preachers in the world, which 
worked the schism of his followers, is distinctly 
brought out. The life of John of Parma is given 
with some detail. Here we learn to under- 
stand the indignant contempt of Dante for 
Pope Celestine V.: ‘‘ Che fece per viltate il 
gran rifiuto.” In contrast with these mystics 
and their shrinking from the world, whose 
crimes they denounced and shuddered at, for 
which they prophesied a fearful retribution— 
by the side of these we have the character of 
Frederick II., ‘‘the wonder of the world.” 
Perhaps justice is hardly done to his great 
intellectual qualities, his tolerance beyond his 
age, his farseeing political views. (We may 
remark in passing that it may have been at his 
court and from him that our own Simon de 
Montfort first learnt the principles of parlia- 
mentary representation, which he after applied 
with such lasting results in England.) But the 
difference of his conception of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the West, from that of Charlemagne 
and most of his successors, is excellently put. 
Frederick’s ideal was not a western pone of 
an empire with a secular head supreme in 
political life and in war, side by side witha 
pope of equal if not superior authority in all 
else, and the ideal rule consisting in the har- 
monious working of these two powers. Very 
different was Frederick’s conception. He 
turned in all things to the east rather than to 
the west. It was the part of a Byzantine 
emperor that he would play, the réle of Con- 
stantine and of Justinian rather than that of 
Theodosius and of Henry IV.; nay, not even 
that of a St. Louis. Hence his failure; in vain 
he persecuted heretics, in vain he went on a 
crusade, and opened anew the road to the 
Holy Sepulchre. He could not bring the east 
into the west, the Bishops of Rome were far too 
strong to be treated as the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople. The volume closes with an 
account of Dante, and of his relations to the 
religious movements and to the mysticism of 
his age. It would be difficult to find a better in- 
troduction to the study of religion in Italy from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century than this 
volume. It is packed full of fact and matter, 
yet told in so clear and agreeable a style that 
the reader is led on without fatigue. With all 
who are fond of such works as Vaughan’s 
Hours with the Mystics, this should be a 
favourite. 


John Hannah. A Clerical Study. By J. H. 
Overton. (Rivingtons.) Archdeacon Hannah, 
who bad made for himself a high reputation as 
a college tutor and schoolmaster, was summoned 
at the age of fifty-two to take the spiritual 
charge of Brighton when he “had hardly ever 
seen a parish or done a parochial act.” It 
was a hazardous experiment, but, on the whole, 
was most successful. Dr. Hannah was apt at 
organisation, and this was just what Brighton 


needed: That town had grown so rapidly that 





— 


theregular methods for dealing with its spiritual 
wants had not, and, perhaps, could not have, 
been employed. He set himself the task of 
reducing the ecclesiastical chaos into something 
like order ; and, by his excellent judgment, tact 
and strength of will, he accomplished his object. 
The work was not altogether congenial. He 
would have preferred to live among the Eliza- 
bethan poets, and to employ his pen upon more 
distinctly literary matters than visitation 
charges and parochial sermons. . ut duty 
pointed out to him another course ; anu, havin 
once entered upon it, he pursued it to the end . 
with ceaseless vigour and rare conscientious- 
ness. Canon Overton has done his work well. 
There is not a dull page in the book, nor one 
that is superfluous. 

Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, 
D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Labuan and 
Sarawak, and of Harriette his wife. By 0. J. 
Bunyon. (Longmans.) This is a rather too 
copious biography of two excellent people, who 
did their duty and were sometimes misunder- 
stood. Bishop McDougall was an honest, 
hardworking, and kind-hearted missionary ; 
but, when the ship in which he was sailing 
was attacked by blood-thirsty pirates, he 
joined the crew in repelling the attack, and 
used his gun with considerable effect. He was 
indiscreet enough to dwell upon this incident 
in a letter to the Times, with the result that he 
was denounced at home by Bishop Baring and 
others for;‘‘ shooting the poor heathen instead 
of converting them.” When the hubbub sub- 
sided, the bishop got more sympathy than 
blame; and his later years were passed in the 
tranquillity of a country parsonage and 
cathedral close. The most interesting part of 
the book is that which deals with the scenery 
and conditions of life in Borneo, where the 
bishop and his wife did good work as civilising 
as well as Christianising agents. 

On Highgate Hill. By John Pym Yeatman. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.) The Passionist 
Monastery in Highgate has, we learn, a dome 
more conspicuous than St. Paul's, though not 
nearly so large. It has been successful in 
other ways. Probably it did a good deal to 
create a public for Mr. Yeatman’s pamphlet, 
which has reached a third edition. It contains 
a good deal of information about the Passion- 
ists ; a little about Cardinal Newman, including 
a statement that Tract 90 is his greatest work ; 
a good deal of second-hand talk about Cole- 
ridge, sometimes shrewd and always spiteful ; 
and a good deal of local antiquarian discussion 
which takes the form of controversy with Mr. 
Lloyd. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Epwarp T. Cook—author of “A 
Popular Handbook to the National Gallery,” 
of which an enlarged edition will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan—has just finished 
a new work, entitled Studies in Ruskin. The 
first part will expound ‘‘ the gospel according 
to Ruskin,” applying his principles of art to 
practical life; the second part will describe 
some aspects of his work—at Oxford and the 
drawing school he founded there, at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, in connexion with the St. 
George's Guild, May Queens, and various in- 
dustrial experiments— with a special chapter on 
his relations with the booksellers, In an 
Appendix will be given notes on Mr. Ruskin’s 
Oxford lectures in 1877 and 1884. The volume 
will contain twelve woodcuts, including Sir 
J.E. Boehm’s portrait-bust. There will also be a 
large-paper edition, extra-illustrated with fifteen 
autotypes of original drawings by Mr. Ruskin, 
presented by him to the Drawing School at 
Oxford, and now reproduced for the first time. 


The book will be published by Mr. George 
Allen, 
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Tu Rev. F. A. Malleson, vicar of Broughton- 
in-Furness, has written a little volume entitled 
Holiday Studies of Wordsworth by Rivers, Woods, 
and Alps, giving descriptive accounts, from 
personal knowledge, of Bolton Abbey and the 
Wharfe, the Duddon, and the Stelvio Pass in 
Switzerland. One chapter will be devoted to 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Westmorland girl,” who died 
in the author’s parish. The book will be pub- 
lished, in foolscap quarto, by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., at the end of the present month. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co, 
announce a new edition of Sumuel Pepys’ 
Diary, in four demy octavo volumes, printed 
in the best manner from new founts of type. 
The text selected is the 1848 (third) edition by 
Lord Braybrooke, the whole of whose notes 
and biography will be revised and included in 
this edition. The first two volumes will be 
ready almost immediately. 

Two new volumes in the. Mermaid Series of 
‘The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists” will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Vizetelly & 
Co.—a first volume of Ben Jonson, edited by 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, with an introduction 
by Prof. C. H. Herford, and an engraving 
after the portrait by Honthorst; and a second 
volume of Thomas Middleton, edited by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, the general editor of the series, 
with an etching of Mary Frith, ‘‘The Roaring 
Girl.” 


Newspaper Reporting in Olden Times and 
To-day, by Mr. John Pendleton, will be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock, as 
the new volume of the ‘Book Lovers’ 
Library.” 


Messrs. FREDERIOK WARNE & Co. have in 
the press a new novel entitled In the Sunlight, 
by Miss Angelica Selby. 


Church and State: an Historical Handbook, 
by Mr. A. Taylor Innes, will be published this 
month by Meesrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Eminent 
Actors” will be Thomas Betterton, written by 
Mr. R. W. Lowe. 


THE popular editions of Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
Life of Mr, Gladstone will in future be published 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. A new edition 
of the work is now in the press, and will be 
ready for issue almost immediately. 


Mr WALTER LEWIN has contributed to the 
Boston Arena an article on ‘‘ Robert Owen at 
New Lanark,” tracing the rise and progress of 
that famous experiment and suggesting its 
application to the labour question of the pre- 
sent day. The same writer's article on ‘‘ The 
Abuse of Fiction,” which was published in the 
Forum lJast year, will be reprinted with some 
additions in Mr. John Robb’s series of 
‘* Pioneer Booklets.” 


From the report of the Chetham Society, 
read at the annual meeting held on May 1, we 
learn that in future two volumes only instead 
of three will be issued in the year. The follow- 
ing are the three volumes for 1888-89, which 
are either ready or well advanced in the press: 
(1) Correspondence of Edward, Third Earl of 
Derby, during the years 24 to 31 Henry VIIL., 
edited by Prof. Toller, of Owens College, from 
a MS. in the possession of Miss ffarington, of 
Worden. This correspondence deals with three 
classes of subjects—scandal about Anne Boleyn, 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the domestic 
affairs and estates of the earl. (2) The first 
volume of Minutes of the Proceedings of the First 
Presbyterian Classis in the County of Lancaster 
(1646-60), edited by Mr. W. A. Shaw; and (3) 
the first volume of Records of the Parish Church 
and Vicars of Lancaster, edited by Mr. W. O. 
Roper, comprising the chartulary of the priory 
of Lancaster, printed from the original MS. inthe 
British Museum, For future issue, Dr. Frank 





Renaud has undertaken to edit the late Canon 
Raines’s Lives of the Fellows and Chaplains of 
the College of Manchester ; and Canon Atkinson, 
of Bolton, the late Sir Stephen R. Glynne’s 
Notes on the Churches of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
which were made about fifty years ago, before 
the destructive epoch of restoration, and which 
are now the property of Mr. W. FE. Gladstone. 


M. L’Abbé V. Dubarat, Aumonier of the 
Lycée of Pau, proposes to reprint, by subscrip- 
tion, with full introduction and liturgical and 
historical notes,the unique copy of the Breviary 
of the extinct bishopric at Lescar (1541). The 
—_ will be sold to subscribersonly, pricetwenty 

rancs, 


UnveEr the title of Sociale Fragen vor 200 
Jahren, Herr H, Fischer has prepared, and 
Herr Hirschfeld of Leipzig publishes, a German 
translation of Defoe’s Essay on Projects. 


On Monday next, May 19, Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale—which will last altogether 
for twenty-one days—of ‘‘the choicer por- 
tion” of the library of the late Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Sir 
Edward seems to have been an omnivorous 
collector, and to have purchased largely at the 
recent great London sales. He possessed no 
less than 186 of the productions of the Aldine 
Press, including counterfeits ; and 90 Elzevirs. 
We may also single out for mention (among 
such a vast number of lots) two or three of the 
folios of Shakspere, and the rare early editions 
of Ruskin and Tennyson. A copy of Pine’s 
Horace printed on one side only is believed to 
be unique. At the end of the catalogue comes 
a more choice collection of autographs, includ- 
ing Burns’s MS. of ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” a charac- 
teristic letter of Charles Lamb to Miss Betham, 
and a volume of Southey correspondence, 


THOSE who are interested in dainty verses, 
daintily printed, may be glad to have their 
attention called to a little quarto in paper 
covers, entitled Flower and Bird Posies, which 
has just issued from the press of Mr. John 
Bellows, of Gloucester. The joint authors, 
Prof. A. H. Church and Mr. R. H. Soden- 
Smith, have here united to revive an old-time 
English fashion of inscribing appropriate 
thymes on ‘“‘roundels” or fruit - trenchers. 
Prof. Church, who is responsible for the 
‘* Flower Posies,” has been the more careful of 
the two to confine his Muse to the narrow 
limits of her task, as may be seen from the 
following specimen : 

‘CHE DAISY.’ 
‘* My disc is gold, my rays 
Of silver are: 
Tnto the day I geze, 
A day-born star.’’ 


Mr. Soden-Smith has arranged his ‘ Bird 
Posies” in the order of the seasons, and bas 
indulged himself in a longer flight, which 
allows the introduction of both original and 
reminiscent word-pictures. The authors, who 
are likewise the publishers, will be happy to 
send a copy to any applicant who encloses 
half-a-crown, addressed to Shelsley, Kew 
Gardens. The entire proceeds go to the 
Servants’ Training Home at Richmond, for 
which institution Prof. Church and his wife 
had a sale last Saturday of old china and 
bronzes, realising over £70. The occasion does 
not often offer itself cf helping a deserving 
charity and of acquiring at the same time such 
an attractive possession. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


ProFr. JEBB, who has been appoiuted Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge this year, has chosen for 
his subject ‘‘ Erasmus.”’ The lecture will be 
delivered on June 11, 





A 8TATUTE has been proposed at Oxford 
admitting women to the examinations in law 
and in music. Theology, medicine, and Oriental 
languages will then be the only schools con- 
fined to men. 


Pror. CAYLEY has given a donation of £500 
towards the new buildings of the University 
Library at Cambridge. 


Dr. DAstur JAMASPJI MINOCHEHERSI, of 
Bombay—who last year presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford his MS. of the Yasna, with 
Pahlavi translation—has now offered to the 
Bodleian Library another valuable MS. of the 
same work, containing a Sanskrit translation. 


THE financial board at Cambridge have re- 
ported to the senate a recommendation to sell 
the whole of the Consols belonging to the 
university (which amount to about £270,000), 
and to re-invest the proceeds in other securities 
authorised by statute. 

THE course of Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Fourth Gospel” which Archdeacon Watkins is 
now delivering at Oxford will shortly be pub- 
lished in volume form by Mr. John Murray. 


Tue special board for oriental studies at 
Cambridge recommend the appointment of a 
university reader in Talmudic, who shall also 
give instruction in other branches of post- 
Biblical Hebrew, with special reference to the 
subjects of examination in the Semitic languages 
tripos. The proposed stipend is £100, instead 
of £300, which was paid to the late reader in 
Talmudic, 


Tue first annual meeting of the supporters 
of Mansfield College will be held on Tuesday 
next, May 20. In the afternoon, Mr. Riseley, 
of Bristol, will give an organ recital; and in 
the evening there will be a concert of sacred 
music in the chapel, under the direction of Mr. 
John Farmer. 

THE Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society was to make an excursion to-day 
(Saturday) to Brill and Boarstall, where Mr. 
C. H. Firth had undertaken to offer remarks 
upon points of interest in connexion with the 
movements of the opposed forces during the 
Civil War. 

THE following isa full list of contents of 
the second series of Collectanea which will be 
issued immediately by the Oxford Historical 
Society, under the editorship of Prof. Montagu 
Burrows: ‘‘ The Oxford Market,” by the Rev. 
O. Ogle; ‘‘The University of Oxford in the 
Twelfth Century,” by Prof. T. E. Holland; 
“The Friar Preachers of the University,” 
edited by the Rev. H. Rashdall: ‘‘ Notes on 
the Jews in Oxford,” by Dr. A. Neubauer; 
‘*Linacre’s Catalogue of Grocyn’s Books,” 
followed by a memoir of Grocyn, by the 
editor; ‘‘Table-Talk and Papers of Bishop 
Hough, 1703-1743,” edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray; ‘ Extracts from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine relating to Oxford, 1731-1800,” by 
Mr. F. J. Haverfield; ‘‘ Day-Book of John 
Dorne, Bookseller at Oxford, 1520,” by F. 
Madan, including ‘‘ A Half-Century of Notes 
on Dorne,” by thelate Henry Bradshaw. 


Kino’s CoLLEGE, London, has just received 
the means of organising two new departments. 
The widow of Sir William Siemens, in fulfilment 
of the intentions of her husband, has given 
£6,000 for the establishment of an electrical 
laboratory, of which Dr. John Hopkinson will 
be the new professor; and Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, master of the Carpenters’ Company, 
has subscribed liberally towards the formation 
of an architectural museum. 


WE regret to hear that the University of St. 
Andrews has been obliged to abandon its pro- 
posed summer session for women, in consequence 
of the required number of students not having 
applied, 
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THE Nizam of Haidarabad has founded 
twelve studentships of £300, tenable in Eng- 
Jand by natives of his state forfour years. The 
students must devote themselves to medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, or any other profes- 
sion than law. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


BALLADE OF YE OLDE CHESHIRE CHEESE, 


A Home of antique ease and peace 
There is, within the City’s pale ; 
A spot wherein the spirit sees 
Old London through a thinner veil. 
The modern world, so stiff and stale, 
You leave behind you, when you please, 
For long clay pipes and great old ale 
And beefsteaks in the Cheshire Cheeee. 


Beneath this board Burke’s, Goldsmith's knees 
Were often thrust—so runs the tale— 
*Twas here the Doctor took his ease, 
And wielded speech that, like a flail, 
Thrashed out the golden truth. All hail 
Great souls, that sat on nights like these, 
Till morning made the candles pale, 
And revellers left the Oheshire Cheese ! 


By kindly sense and old decrees 
Of England’s use they set their sail— 
We press to never-furrow’d seas, 

For vision- worlds we breast the gale, 
And still we seek, and still we fail, 
For still the “ glorious phantom” flees ! 

Ah, well! no phantom are the ale 
And beefsteaks of the Oheshire Oheese. 
Envoi. 
If doubts or debts thy soul assail— 
If Fashion’s forms its current freeze— 
Try a long pipe, a glass of ale, 
And supper in the Oheshire Cheeee ! 


T. W. ROLLEsTON. 








OBITUARY. 


Dr. WILLIAM Kirsy SvLuivan, for the last 
twenty years president of Queen’s College, 
Cork, died on Monday last, May 12, at the age 
of sixty-eight. He was a native of Cork, and 
received his early education (we believe) in 
the School of the Christian Brothers. While 
still young he went to Germany to study 
chemistry under Liebig ; and upon his return 
he became professor of chemistry at the College 
cf Science, Dublin, and afterwards at the 
Catholic University. In literature he is best 
known for his edition of the last three volumes 
of MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History (1873), 
in which he added valuable notes to O’Curry’s 
lectures on ‘‘ The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish” ; and for bis contribution to the 
recent volume entitled Two Centuries of Irish 
History, which treats of the period from 1689 to 
1782. In Ireland, apart from politics, bis name 
will always be honoured for his life-long 
services in organising education, and in pro- 
moting industrial and agricultural enterprise. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OXFORD INVITATION TO THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS. 
Oxford: May 12, 1890. 

Some surprise has been caused here by letters 
which appeared in the last number of the 
ACADEMY on the subject of a communication 
addressed a little time ago by members of this 
University to the eminent scholars who meet from 
time to time under the title of the International 
Congress of Orientalists. In that communica- 
tion the Congress was invited to hold its next 
meeting at Oxford, and the traditional hospi- 
tality of the University was placed at its 
service. It is alleged by the writer of one of 
the letters—himself an Orientalist of distinction 
—that the invitation seemed to him at first sight 
to bean act of extreme discourtesy, and thatit was 
only relieved from that charge by the ignorance 
shown in the manner in which it was addressed. 
As our names appear (among many others) on 
the document in question, we shall be glad to 
have an opportunity of stating the grounds on 
which we acted. 

At asitting of the International Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Christiania on September 
12, 1889, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

‘*Tl est formé un comité des présidents des quatre 
derniers Congié3, MM. Dillmann, Kuenen, 
Kremer, et Landberg (assimilé aux présidents). 
Ce comité devra coopter un membre de chaque 
pays pour former un grand comité international 





devant élaborer de nouveaux statuts pour le Oon- 
grés et faire des démarches en vue de fixer 
l endroit oi se tiendra le prochain Congrés.” 

We are assured that this resolution stands 
on the records of the Congress, signed by M. 
Bonnevie, President at Christiania and 
Minister of Public Instruction for Norway, 
and countersigned by Prof. J. Lieblein, as 
vice president, and by Count Landberg, as 
secretary. 

Under these circumstances it must be clear 
that an invitation to the Oriental Congress from 
any place which desired to be the seat of its 
next meeting could only be addressed to this 
committee of presidents. The committee may 
or may not be authorised to accept such an in- 
vitation, but their secretary was the only 
person to whom it could be sent. 

If we had known then, as we are now in- 
formed, that there is disagreement among the 
members of the Congress on the question of 
procedure, it would still have been clearly im- 
proper for us to take any action which could 
be interpreted as interference in the 
matter. We addressed our invitation to the 
persons who formed de facto the executive of 
the Congress, and who are now in possession of 
its records and accounts ; trusting that they 
would submit it to whatever committee or other 
body might have authority to accept or 
decline. 

We, therefore, cannot plead guilty to the 
charge of ignorance any more than to the 
alternative charge of discourtesy. 

It may be desirable to add that, although the 
invitation received the cordial support of most 
of the Oriental scholars whom we are proud to 
have as residents here, it was not set on foot in 
the first instance by any of them. It owed its 
origin, we venture to say, to a general wish in 
the University that the place of meeting of the 
Oriental Congress should be at once convenient 
to its members and not unworthy of the dis- 
tinction which such a visit would confer. 

Davip B. Monro. 
WILLIAM R. ANSON, 
WILLIAM MARKBY. 








BRACTON’S ‘‘ CONE AND KEY.” 
Oxford: May 10, 1890. 

We read in the Rolls Series edition of our 
great mediaeval jurist Henry of Bratton, or 
Bracton as we must continue to call him in 
consequence of the ignorance of his editors: 
‘* Femina vero plenae esse poterit actatis in 
cockegio omni casu, cum possit et eciat domui suae 
disponere et ea facere quae pertinent ad disposi- 
tionem et ordinationem domus, ut sciat. quae 
pertineant ad cone et keye, quod quidem esse non 
poterit ante quartum decimum annum vel decimum 
quintum, quia huiusmodi aetas requirit discre- 
tionem et eensum.”’—Lib. ii. c. 37, § 2, vol. ii. p. 4 
(fo. 86 4). 


This phrase occurs again in § 3, where the 
author objects to the unqualified acceptance of 
the doctrine that a woman attained her majority 
at fifteen : 


** Sed si ita esset, tunc sequeretur istud incon- 
veniens, quod infra legitimam actatem novem et 
unius anni, posset placitare et implacitari per 
breve de recto, et respondere ante tempus legitti- 
mum, et cum esset quatuordecim vel quindecim 
annorum, et unde videtur quod talis aetas intelli- 
genda sit de sockagio et non de feodo militari, 
quia in tali aetate potest disponere domui suae et 
habere cone et keye, et septimo anno consentire 
matrimonio, et virum sustinere anno duodecimo.”’ 

It is notorious that the Rolls edition is little 
better than a reprint of the Elizabethan folio, 
faithfully repeating all the blunders of the 
transcriber for the earlier edition. Sir Travers 
Twiss, the later ‘‘ editor,” claims to have col- 
lated several MSS. ; but his collation is confined 
to noting here and there a few insignificant 
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variations. He prints sheer nonsense with 
quite as much sang-froid as the Elizabethan 
editor. For proof of these grave charges I can 
refer to the exposures of the blunders in this 
edition by Prof. Vinogradoff and Prof. Mait- 
land. But the single chapter here cited affords 
ample evidence of the wortblessness of this 
text and the incredible carelessness of its 
‘*editor.” Init an heir in socage is said to 
attain his majority ‘‘cum 25 annos comple. 
verit.” All the MSS. I have consulted read, 
as might be expected, ‘‘xv. annos”’; but not a 
word is said by Twiss as to the existence of any 
such reading. Again, in the second of the 
quotations printed above we have _ the 
astounding statement that the ‘legitima 
aetas”” of majority is ‘‘ novem et unius anni.” 
This is translated by Sir Travers Twiss without 
a twinge as the lawful age of ‘‘ nine years and 
one.” No word is said of any different read- 
ingin any MS., in spite of the glaring nature 
of a blunder which, apart from other considera- 
tions, involves the impossible assumption that 
14 and 15 are less than 10. The MSS. read, 
it seems hardly necessary to state, “ viginti 
et unius annorum.” 

The phrase cone and keye was copied by 
Spelman from the printed text of Bracton, and 
from Spelman it has been borrowed by the 
writers of law dictionaries. Spelman derived 
the first word from A.S. colne, ‘*‘ computus” ; 
but there is no trace of any such word, and its 
form does not seem to be an A.S. one. Nor is 
the meaning satisfactory, for few housewives in 
Bracton’s times were capable of keeping house- 
hold accounts. 

Knowing how unreliable the Rolls text is, I 
have recently examined the early Oxford MS ¥. 
of this work. These consist of six MSS. of 
very little later date than the author’s lifetime. 
Probably all of them were written within a 
generation of his death, which occurred in or 
before 1268. These MSS. are the Bodleian 
MSS. Rawlinson C. 158, C, 159, C. 160, MS. 
Bodley 170, and MS. Digby 222. I have also 
consulted the Merton College MS O. 3, 9 
(No. 320 in Coxe’s Catalogue). This MS. is 
not even mentioned by Twiss, although it is 
of early date. It isin splendid preservation, 
and is altogether a magnificent MS. with a 
remarkable freedom from contractions. The 
handwriting has a great resemblance to that 
of one of the scribes of the Digby MS., and a 
careful comparison of the two MSS. might 
bring out some good results. 

The result of my examination is that, in the 
above passages, four of the most important 
MSS. (Rawl. C. 160, fo. 47 d. col. 1; 
Bodley 170, fol. 96; Digby 222, fo. 59d., and 
the Merton MS., fo. 40) have the first 
word written, plainly enough, cowe.* Twiss re- 
marks, in one of the few notes he occasionally 
vouchsafes us, that ‘‘ ‘cone & keye,’ such is also 
the reading of MS. Rawl. C. 160.” The true 
reading cowe (= cove) presents no difficulty. It 
is obviously the Mid. English form of O.E. 
cofa,} ‘* chamber, closet, ark.” Thus, then, we 
may assume that ‘‘cove and key” meant 
** closet and key,” referring, no doubt, to the 
housewife’s storechamber. 

This explanation is countenanced by the MS. 
Rawl. ©. 158 (fo. 48d, col. 1), which bas in 
both cases ‘‘cleue et key.” This word Dr. 





* The second passage in the Digby MS. is 
written in the margin in an upright hand that 
does not distinguish « and». But the letter is un- 
mistakably u in the first passage. 

t Bosworth-Toller writes the word cdfa, the 
accents being hereabouts ‘‘far to seek,” for we 
have on the same page cdl, ‘‘coal,’? The word is, 
however, also written cdfa by Sweet, O.E. Texts, p. 
643. But the root-vowel is clearly short, as is 
proved by the related neut. pl. in-cofu ‘‘ pene- 
tralia ’’ (Haupt’s Gloss. 528), and also by its modern 
English descendant ‘‘ cove,”’ 


Murray immediately recognised when I showed 
him wy notes as the M.E. form of O.E. ceofa* 
(see his Dictionary, s.v. “ cleve, 2”), which has 
precisely the same meaning as cofa in O.E., 
and indeed forms in many cases exactly the 
same compounds. 

There is yet another reading, for MS. Rawl. 
O. 159 (fo. 41, col. 1) has cofre in place of coue 
or cleue. The scribe seems to have hesitated 
over the ve of this word, which are not alto- 
gether regular. But this reading seems to 
exist in other MSS. ; for Twiss remarks (ii. p. 
5, n. 1) that ‘cone and key is, probably, not 
so correct a reading as ‘ coffer and keye,’ which 
occurs in some MSS.” Can it be that 
the ‘“‘some MSS.” are simply MS. Rawl. 
c. 159? 

It is worthy of note that not only does a 
similar alliterative phrase Jas och lykil, later 
lis och nykil (=lock and key) occur in the old 
Swedish laws, but that it is also used in the 
same way to express the housewife’s “‘ dispositic 
domus suae.”” The laws of Upland (MS., circa 
1300), Airfbee Balker III., say that when a man 
marries a woman he takes her ‘‘ to honour, and 
as housewife, and to half his bed, to lock and 
key,” &c. (‘‘ til hebzer ok til husfru, ok til siceng 
halfre, til lasee ok nykle ;” Schlyter, Samling 
‘of Sweriges Gamla Lagar, vol. iii., p. 107). In 
c. 6, § 3 (p. 109), @ man who expels his wife 
from his house and takes another woman in 
her place is said to deprive his wife of 
lock and key (‘‘ba reenir han husfru lass ok 
nykle”). The description of marriage given 
in the first of these passages also occurs, almost 
word for word, in King Magnus Erikson’s 
law code, A.D. 1347 (id., p. 55, Gifto-Blk. V.), 
cited by Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 
p. 447. The possession of the key by the 
housewife is recorded in the laws of the island 
of Gotland, i. cc. 36, 37 (Schlyter, vii. p. 76). 
In the laws of the old Danish province of Skaan 
(south of Sweden) the fact of stolen goods being 
found under a second or third lock in the 
possession of the housewife (i.e, locked up in 
her store-chamber or in a chest in the store- 
chamber), rendered her liable to the punishment 
of theft (id., ix., p. 124, c. 136=c. 87, p. 307, 
in the Latin version, A D, 1206-1215, of Bishop 
Andrew Suneson). The old law of Seland, iii. 
3, ante 1241, defines this more explicitly as the 
wife’s inner lock, that is the lock either of the 
inner chamber or of her chest (‘‘ frughzenpe 
indree las, thet eer entingh indre cleue eller 
heennee kistee”). This latter passage is espe- 
cially noteworthy, for clewce in the Old Danish 
gen. sing. corresponding to Icelandic klefa, the 
gen. sg. of klefi, the precise phonological equi- 
valent of the clewe of the MS. Rawl., c. 158 of 
Bracton. 

W. H. STEVENSON. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘*‘ COCKNEY.” 
Oxford : May 12, 1£90, 


Ishould think that there would be a very 
general agreement among scholars that Dr. 
Murray has been successful in discovering the 
etymology of the word “cockney,” and that 
the word meant originally a cock’s egg. This 
discovery has, of course, given the coup de 
grdce to the unhappy conjecture that 
**cockney’’ was an English representative of 
an imaginary French *coqguing. It seems to 
me, however, that Dr. Murray in his impetuous 
onslaught on this ludicrous etymology has on 
one point ventured on language which needs a 





* Mr. Sweet, Old English Texts, p. 621, has 
cléofa, but I follow Dr. Murray in reading cleofa. 
He considers the form clifaas the original one, 
regarding, apparently, the umlaut to ¢o as arising 
from some contamination of the forms in the 
strong declension (cf. -cleofum, Vesp. Psalter, 





| 149, 5). 





little qualification. These are the words to 
which I would like to draw attention : 

“It is obvious [Dr. Murray says] that M.E. 
cokenay, cokeney, is a word ending in the diphthong 
-ay or -ey, riming with day, array, say, in Ohaucer 
and other poets. But everybody knows that the 
English diphthong -ay had nothing to do 
phonetically with O.F. ¢, which gave in English é, 
te, and finally y, as in cité, citie, city. Indeed, 
nothing can be more certain in phonetics than 
that cokenay, whatever it might be, could not be an 
O.F. *eoquiné.”” 

So sure—I might almost say, so cock-sure—is 
Dr. Murray that the English diphthong -ay or 
-ey cannot be the representative of a French é, 
that he does not hesitate, cautious Scotchman 
though he be, to appeal on this point to the 
intellectual Cesar of the period—the Somer- 
ville Hall girl; and in anticipation of a favour- 
able decision, he ventures to assert that the court 
would dismiss the case with an irreverent laugh 
at the expense of the trans-Atlantic Anglo- 
Oriental scholar. 

I think it is not at all improbable that the 
Caesar of the Isis, in delivering a judgment on 
the point whether an English -ay or -ey can 
ever be a phonetic representative of an Old 
French ¢, would refer to a standard work of 
authority not unknown to Dr. Murray where 
an instance of Eng. -ey=O.F. ¢ actually 
occurs. In the New English Dictionary under 
‘* Attorney” we find that ‘‘atturneye, ‘suf- 
fectus, ’‘ attornatus,’” occurs in the Prompt. 
Parv., and that atturneye is the phonetic 
equivalent of O.F. atorné, Vulg. Lat. attor- 
nitum. M, Paul Meyer in bis valuable intro- 
duction to Les Contes Moralisés de Nicole Bozon 
shows that in Anglo-French the two sounds é 
and ¢e ‘fell together’”’ (as the Germans say), 
that is, became absolutely indistinguishable. 
This being so, it is interesting to note in this 
connexion that Eng. -ay or -ey, as the equi- 
valent of O.F. ée, is by no means an un- 
common occurrence. Here are some examples: 
Alley=O.F. alée, cp. M.E. the lilie of aleyes 
(Wyclif); causey—Anglo-F. caucée, cp. M.E. 
causet (see New English reg chance - 
medley=A.F. chance-medlée, cp. M.E. chaunce 
medley (Fabyan); chimney=A.F. cheminée, cp. 
M.E. chimenai, chymenay, schimnay, chemné, 
chymné, chymnee, chimnie, chimny (see N.E.D.) ; 
country=A.F, cuntrée, ep. M.E. contrete (Piers 
Plowman), contrai (see Miitzner), contree 
(Chaucer), cuntre (Prompt. Parv.); covey—A.F. 
covée, cp. M.E. covey (Prompt. Parv.); journey 
=0.F. jornée, cp. M.E. jornay, jurneie, journey, 
journé (see Concise Dict. of Middle English, 
1888), jurney (Prompt. Parv.); motley—O.F. 
mattelée, cp. M.E. mottelay (Catholicon), 
motteleye (Chaucer), mottelee (Chaucer), motle 
(Prompt. Parv.); valley=O.F. valce, cp. M.E. 
valeie, valeye (Piers Plowman), val¢é (Barbour’s 
Bruce), valayis, pl. (Barbour’s Bruce); volley= 
O.F. volée. Conversely, English -y is some- 
times the representative of O.F. -ai, for in- 
stance: very=A.F. verai=Vulg. Lat. véracum, 
cp. M.E, very (Wyclif), verray (Chaucer), And 
finally, it may be to the point to note that ¢é is 
often the Anglo-French equivalent (1) of an 
older ¢i (01), ep. monée (in Bozon)=O.F. monoie 
=Lat. monéta, and (2) of an older ai, cp. pees 
(in Bozon)=0.F. pais=Lat. pdcem, and pice (in 
Bozon)=O.F. plait—Lat. placitum. 

These facts will, perhaps, be sufficient to 
to show that Dr. Murray in rightly rejecting 
the *coquind derivation of * cockney” has used 
language on one point which requires some 
modification. An English -ay or -ey does some- 
times represent an O.F. ¢, not as a phonetic 
equivalent perhaps, but in consequence of 
‘Suffixe - Vertauschung.” What absolutely 
disproves the French derivation from an ¢ form 
in “cockney” is the fact that cockné (cocknie, 
cockny) does not occur in any Middle English 
text. A. L, MAYHEW. 
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Swanswick Rectory, Bath: May 12, 1890. 

Dr. Murray in his admirable investigation of 
‘‘ cockney ”’ has arrived at the conclusion that it 
meant ‘‘cock’s egg,” and he has raised the 
following supplementary question : 
‘* But why did they say ‘cock’s egg,’ and not 
‘hen’s egg?’ That I donot presume to answer, 
not having been there to ask. Perhaps it was in 
its origin a child’s name ; children think more of 
cocks than of hens.”’ 


I venture to suggest another consideration— 
‘hen ” was an ancient English word; ‘‘ cock” 
was a new-fashioned word at the time in which 
the compound ‘ cockney” was formed; and 
we may sometimes observe that the attraction 
of a new word has caused it to be employed 
beyond the area which logically belongs to it. 

J. EARLE. 








‘* FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC.” 
Autun: May 12, 1890 

The last number of the ACADEMY contains a 
review of Mr. Hurlbert’s work with the above 
title, in which the reviewer, Mr. Markheim, 
appears to accept without question several of 
those misconceptions about the present condi- 
tion of France which are current in other 
countries. 

First, as to the origin of the Republic, 
Mr. Markheim says: ‘‘ Proclaimed in Paris 
by a mob, it exists in the country by 
virtue of the control which its partisans have 
acquired of the central machinery of Govern- 
ment.”” MayI remind your readers that this 
statement would have been perfectly accurate 
from the Fourth of September, 1870, to the 
election of the National Assembly, but that it is 
now nineteen years out of date? Assoon as the 
National Assembly was elected, the control of 
the central machinery of Government passed 
into its hands ; and it was not a Republican 
Assembly. Again, under Marshal MacMahon, 
who established a temporary oligarchy on the 
Sixteenth of May, the central machinery of 
Government was not in the hands of Republicans 
at all but of monarchists who used their influence 
to control the elections in a sense hostile to the 
Republic, yet were foiled by the national will 
and compelled to resign office. The fact is 
that the Republic has been established by force 
of circumstances ; the first proclamation by a 
mob only shows the extreme weakness of the 
moribund Empire, as the mob was not in itself 
formidable. This force of circumstances is really 
the most substantial of all foundations, that of 
sheer inevitableness. The French Republic is 
there because it is there, and it remains there 
because no other Government can take its 
place. It is like a religion which does not exist 
as being more reasonable than any other, but 
because no other is able to supplant it. One 
reason for the existence of the Republic is the 
death of the monarchical sentiment. Compare 
France with England in this respect. The 
English Queen drives out; she stops her 
carriage to watch some performing bears; 
millions of readers are interested in the inci- 
dent; the bear-leader rises to sudden celebrity, 
and from poverty to a regular income of 
forty guineas a week. In France this keen 
interest in royal persons is unknown. Before 
the recent escapade of the heir to the French 
throne, the peasantry did not know that there 
was a Duke of Orleans at all. They hardly 
know who the Count of Paris is, and they 
certainly do not know the name or title of his 
father. Now that the Duke of Orleans is in 
prison they do not stir a finger to deliver him, 
In a monarchical country such an incident 
would give rise to a civil war. 

‘The Republic,” says Mr. Hurlbert, ‘is 
condemned by its irreligious creed to be a 
government of persecution.” The expression 
“‘irreligious creed ” is misleading. The Govern- 





ment of the Republic has no creed at all, 
whether religious or irreligious ; its business is 
simply to keep the peace between the four 
mutually hostile religions which acceptits pay. 
It has for some years been a part of the policy of 
the Church of Rome (the three others make 
no complaints) to represent herself as 
the victim of persecution ; yet there is some- 
thing inconsistent in her attitude. Diplomatic 
relations between the Republic and the Vatican 
are maintained with perfect courtesy on both 
sides ; and during the President’s recent tour 
the bishops and clergy have received him with 
a cordiality that gave him unaffected pleasure 
and which he met in the same spirit. Surely 
this would not be possible if there were any 
real persecution. The clergy of the four 
religions are regularly paid; they have com- 
plete liberty of religious action, but the 
Catholic Church (and she alone) appears to 
have committed the mistake of supposing that 
the Republic could not last and that her best 
policy, in view of a near restoration, was to 
join the aristocratic Opposition. The clergy 
are now awakening from this mistake, and the 
consequence is that the relations between 
Church and State are pleasanter than they have 
been for many years. The clergy have been 
extremely afraid of disestablishment, which 
would be the first step towards any real perse- 
cution. They are now beginning to perceive 
that there is no present danger of disestablish- 
ment, as the large majority of influential 
Republicans are opposed to it. As for laicisation 
—concerning which the most preposterous exag- 
gerations find ready credence in England—it 
has been generally disapproved by the same 
class of Republicans, and has not been carried 
out as a Government measure affecting the 
whole country, but only here and there by the 
special authority of particular boards. I asked 
the Bishop here what Jaicisation had been done 
in his diocese; and he only mentioned one case, 
at MAcon, in a hospital controlled by a sort of 
board of guardians. The Bishop told me he 
had asked the board if they would listen to 
him. They received him respectfully and heard 
all he had to say. He added that there has 
been no laicisation at Lyons. I myself am on 
friendly terms with the chaplains of the 
college and hospital here, and I know thet 
neither they nor the sisters of charity have ever 
been disturbed. The lyccées are all directly 
under ministerial control, and the chaplains 
and sisters are maintained inthem. Officers and 
soldiers frequently attend Mass, but their 
participation in religious functions is no longer 
compulsory. I may add that even in the 
laicised hospitals, any patient may have 
religious ministration if he expresses a desire 
for it. However, as I have said, moderate 
Republican opinion is against /aicisation, as it is 
against the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the recognised religions. All that it desires 
is to live at peace with the established Churches, 
provided that they, on their part, will refrain 
from attacking the established Government of 
the country. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


SUNDAY, May 18, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
* Finland,” by Mr. Arthur W. Hu " 
7380 p.m. Kthical: “St, Bernard,’ by Mr. N. 


Wedd. 

Monpay, May 19,8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, **Sugar, Tea, Ooffee, and Onocoa, their 
Origin, Preparation, and Uses,’ IV., by Mr. Richard 

annister, 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: a Paper on “ Flint 
Implements and the Antiquity of Man.” 

TUESDAY, May 20, 38 pm. Koyal Institution: “The 
Art of Eugraving,” lII , by Mr. Louis Fagan. 

5 p.m. Society cf Arts: The Industrial Arts 
of Japan,” by Mr. Lasenby Liberty. 
7.45 pm, Statis : “The Position and Pro- 

spects of Industrial Conciliation,” by Mr. L. L. 





8p.m. Oivil Engineers: ‘The Keswick Water- 
Power Electric Light Station,” by Messrs. Fawcus 


and Cowan. 
30p.m. Zoological : ‘‘ The Re Discovery 
tius,” by Sir 


8.30 p. 

of Dodo’s Bones in a Oavern in 
Edward Newton; “A new Toucan 
Pteroglossus,”” by Mr. P. L. Salater: *‘The Remains 
of some large Mxrinct Birds from the Oavern 
Deposits of Malta.’’ by Mr. R. Lydekker ; ** Descrip- 
tion of the Modifications of vertain Organs which 
seem to be Illustrations of the Inheritance of 
acquired Characters in Mammals and Birds,’”’ by 
Dr. Hans Gadow. 

WEDNESDAY, May 21, 3 v.m. Soci of Arts: ‘The 
Mannesmann Process for making less Tubes,”’ 
by Mr. J. G@. Gordon. 

8p.m. Geological. 
8p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ Micrometic Measure. 
ments with the Microscope,” by Mr. E. M. Nelson. 

THURSDAY, May 22, 3 p.m. yal Institution: ** Fiame 

and Explosives,” LII., by Prof. Dewar. 

8pm. Electrical Engineers. 

23,8 p.m. London Amateur Scientific 

: “Stromboli and Vulcano,” by Mr. L. W. 
Fulcher. 

9p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘The Manners and 
Oustoms of the Torres Straits Islanders,” by Prof. 
A. O. Haddon. 
SATURDAY, May 24,3p.m. Royal Institution ; ‘‘ Recent 
~~ in Greece,”’ III., by Dr. Charles Wald- 
D. 
8p.m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting; E!ec- 
tion of Officers and Council. 








SCIENCE: 


Organic Evolution as the Result of the In- 
heritance of Acquired Characters According 
to the Law of Organic Growth. By Dr. 
G. H. Theodor Eimer. Translated by J. T. 
Cunningham. (Macmillan.) 


Pror. Ener has written a long and confused 
book, whose chapters might as advantageously 
be curtailed as its title. Every English 
biologist will have to read it; but only a 
German biologist could ever have produced it 
in its present form. Hard study at last 
educes the fact that its author has really an 
idea in his head; the pity of it is, he doesn’t 
know how to get that idea into other people’s. 

At bottom, Prof. Eimer is a thorough- 
going Spencerian. Yet, oddly enough, he 
never once acknowledges his obvious indebted- 
ness to Mr. Spencer. His doctrine of acquired 
characters, and of the evolution of the living 
world as the result of function, is just a mere 
one-sided statement of the doctrine presented 
in the Principles of Biology. His theory of 
heredity is nothing more than the theory of 
Physiological Units under anew name. In 
fact, Eimer’s answer to Weismann consists 
in flinging Mr. Spencer point-blank at his 
head — without acknowledgment. In Ger- 
many, this proceeding may perhaps pass 
muster without detection; in England, it is 
impossible not to wonder at its cynical frank- 
ness. 

The chief point which Eimer makes is the 
one already suggested in the Acapemy—the 
impossibility of reconciling psychological 
evolution with the continuity of the germ- 
plasm, and its necessary corollary, the non- 
inheritence of acquired characters. The 
section which deals with this difficulty is one 
of the fullést and best in the book; and it 
must succeed in bringing home to every 
evolutionary thinker the profound nature of 
the problems which Weismann’s seductive 
but retrogressive doctrine leaves wholly un- 
solved. 

Among the many important new points 
brought out by Eimer on the general question 
in its purely pbysical aspect is one which 
supplements that well-known crux of the 
Weismannesque school—the growth of entire 
fresh plants from the fragments of a begonia 
leaf. It seems that Vochting took a piece 
from the middle of a thallus of Lunularia 
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vulgaris, and cut it up with a knife into a 
fine pulp. When this pulp was spread out 
on moist sand, it soon began to produce from 
every part of its surface a perfect forest of 
vigorous young fronds. Now, such a case 
appears to reduce the doctrine of continuity 
of the germ-plasm to a pulp like itself. For, 
if the germ-plasm is indeed so universally 
diffused as the experiment suggests through 
all the somatic cells of the entire organism, 
it is difficult to see how we can even in thought 
separate the two, or attribute to the germ- 
plasm that independence of nature and char- 
acter which the theory demands for it. The 
case seems rather to favour the extreme oppo- 
site Spencerian view, that the reproductive 
unit is nothing other than the common phy- 
siological unit of the organism, told off to 
build up a fresh icdividual, instead of being 
employed to reproduce a lost or worn-out part 
of the original body. 

As a whole, the book is interesting, sug- 
gestive, one-sided, clumsy, learned, long- 
winded, logical, andinconclusive. It contains 
facts and ideas which it behoves every bio- 
logical thinker to know; but it is full, at the 
same time, of haif-metaphysical and almost 
mediaeval notions about organic growth, and 
it lacks the needful sense of allegiance to 
strict chemical and physical law. In this 
respect it sometimes almost suggests remi- 
niscences of Mr. Samuel Butler with his 
‘unconscious memory,’ which apparently 
makes the molecules of a developing ovum 
rearrange themselves without physical inter- 
vention by an effort of will in particular 
orders. Yet Eimer’s work cannot be over- 
looked as a contribution to the development 
of thought on this profound question; and 
many of its suggestions have no small value 
as mental obstetrics. Mr. Cunningham’s in- 
troduction contains some useful hints, and in 
particular sets forth a suppressed letter to 
Nature whose argument seems sound, and 
encloses a difficult nut for the Weismannites 
to crack. 


7 Grant ALLEN. 








SOME CATALAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Don JosEPH BALARI Y JOVANY, professor of 
Greek in the university of Barcelona, has, in 
the intervals of his academic work, busied him- 
self with the philology of his native Catalan 
tongue, and, in a few little pamphlets, put 
forth some interesting results, which, as they 
may be new to many Romance scholars in 
England, may well be noticed here. 

In Etimologias Cutalanas (Barcelona: Jepiis), 
the derivation of the curious word—anyor-anca 
(angor)—‘‘la pesadumbre que causa en el 
inimo la ausencia 6 privacién del objeto 6 
cosa amada que te desca y espera cas 
vehemencia,” an idea which the Portuguese 
express by the word sawdade. Verdaguer uses 
the Catalan word in his well-known verses to 
the Infanta Maria dela Paz, now Princess of 
Bavaria. 

** Sabesseu lo Catala 
Sabrian que es anyoransa 
la malaltia dels cors 
transplantats 4 terra estranya, 
la que deguereu sentir 
quan lo vostre’s transplantava 
espanyola flor gentil 
& les boyres a’ Alemanya.’’ 
The professor also gives the derivation of 
esquerdalench [*excarnatincus] = décharn¢é, a 
word which only one of the five translators of 





the great Catalonian epic Atiéntida has trans- 
lated correctly. He explains the origin of 
a common adage of the country, ‘‘ alt com un 
Sant Pau,” ‘‘as tall as St. Paul”—which, as 
the church tradition (see the life of St. Thecla, 
by Simeon Metaphrast) especially mentions Saint 
Paul as small of stature, Bpaxhy Thy jAiKklay, was & 
puzzle—by a native mediaeval custom. At great 
feasts and festivals, the guilds walked in pro- 
cession ; and the ‘‘ espaderos” carried the great 
sword of the city, the biggest and tallest man 
being selected to represent St. Paul with the 
instrument of his martyrdom. 

In Estudi Etimolégich y comparatiu (Barce- 
lona: Giré) the words, cancar, cancelli, callur, 
calle, &c., are studied in an ingenious article 
which originally appeared in Spanish in the 
first number of Espana Moderna. 

The little essay Influencia de la civilizacion 
Romana en Cataluiia comprobada per la orografia 
(Barcelona: Verdaguer) is an excellent piece 
of work, and shows ingeniously how the 
arrangements of a Roman amphitheatre so 
impressed itself on the popular imagination 
that the names for certain natural features of 
the country were actually borrowed from them. 
The words bale (balteus), line of scarped cliff ; 
grau (gradus), a shoulder or shelf; puig (podium), 
an isolated hill; cércara (carcereus), a confined 
valley ; espina (spina), a ridge; mola (metula), a 
conical peak; areny (arenium), a dry flat; are 
instances of this. A study of the words used 
for ‘“‘rock” is also included. The words 
cot (cotem, cautes), and petra, are shown to be 
regularly used in the territory between the 
Pyrenees and the Llobregat; pinna to be 
used outside this district; quer on the 
Ampurdanesa march; and roca to be found 
on both sides of the Llobregat. The forms 
Querbruno, or Korrobruno, Rochabruna, and 
Petrabruna are all applied in different docu- 
ments to the same place. We look to 
Prof. Balari y Jovany for a complete study 
of Catalonian local names. It would be a task 
worthy his powers and of no small historical 
importance, 

It isa pity that so little of the excellent work, 
historical and literary, beginning to be done in 
Catalonia should be known in England. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A LATE BABYLONIAN TABLET OF ASPASINE. 
British Museum: April 25, 189). 
By the kindness of Mr. W. Lucas, who 
allowed me to copy the tablet, I beg leave to 
place before the readers of the ACADEMY a 
tentative rendering of a Babylonian inscrip- 
tion of the time of a king called Aspasiné, 
which throws considerable light on the condi- 
tion of Babylon at a late date: 


“Who sought(?) ..... ‘ Naba-sum- 


usur, the sa[tam of E-saggil] . . . . . since 
s+ 6 so 6 * 6 Os Month Sivan, 
13th day, year . . . Aspasiné, king. 


‘*(In the) month Iyyar, the 24th day, the 185th 
year, [Aspasi]oc, king, Bcl-mahar, the satam of fk. 
raggil, and the Babylonians, the congregation of 
E- saggil, took counsel together, and said thus: 
Itti-Marduk-balatu, the Galdu over the city of 
the Ubbudétu (ministers or temple-servants) of the 
houses of the gods, the scribe of Anu (and) Bel, 
the son of Iddin-Bél, who formerly [stood ?] at the 
side of Aspasiné the king, who [relieved?] want 
in the gate of the king, and therefor thus it is 
{that? Bél-aié]-usur and Nabi-musétik-urri, his 
sons, find all the keep for keeping (him). [It has 
been decided ?] in the presence of this Bétmahar 
and the Babylonians, the congregation of E- saggil, 
that ‘from this day, of this year, one mana of 
silver, (for) the sustenance of Itti-Marduk-balatu, 


to their father, for Bélahi-iddin and Nabi- musétik- 
urri, from our need, we will give.’? The susten- 


ance (?), whatever Itti-Marduk-balatu, their father, 





has taken, for (his) keep they shall keep, and 
they shall give (him his) due for this year. 
“With Béli-sunu; Nir; Muranu; Iddin-Bél; 
Bél-ahi-gu ; the priest of Anu and Bel; and the 
second priest of Anu and Bel.” 
[Here follows a seal impression. ] 


I do not pretend to analyse the date given, 
‘‘year 185th”—possibly the era of the re- 
inauguration of the temple; but the name 
Aspasiné might be the Babylonian form of 
Vespasian, the Aramaic being D12.ODDN or 
DIIN’DDON. This would bring down the date 
of the Babylonian (Assyrian) language and 
script as late as A.D. 69-79. 

I hope to publish shortly the original text, 
when I shall take the opportunity of trying to 
improve the tentative rendering here given. 

THEO. G. PINCHES, 


P.§.—Since writing the above, Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie has suggested to me another 
identification, namely, that Aspasiné is the 
same as ‘‘Hyspassines” (or Spasines), the 
Kharacenian king who began his reign in A.D. 
129. This would make the era Seleucian, to 
which, it must be confessed, the style of the 
tablet points. 

=. & PB. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the last meeting of the Mathematical 
Society, held on May 8, a resolution of cordial 
thanks was voted to Liet.-Col. J. R. Campbell 
for his generous donation of £500. The gift 
was fettered by no conditions, but is to be 
invested, or otherwise made use of, in any way 
the council may judge best for the good of the 
society. 


M. JANNETTAZ, of Paris, a high authority on 
precious stones, has communicated to the 
Mineralogical Society of France the results of 
his recent examination of the inferior kind of 
turquoise known in trede as twrquoise de nouvelle 
roche, Itis generally supposed that this consists 
of fossil bone, or ivory, coloured by phosphate 


-of iron; but its exact composition has been 


somewhat doubtful. M. Jannettaz shows that 
his specimen consists of 72 per cent. of tribasic 
os of lime, and 107 of carbonate of 
ime, with 16:82 of hydrated tribasic phosphate 
of iron. It is, therefore, clearly of organic 
origin, and owes its bluish-green colour to the 
presence of vivianite. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE issues of the- Pali Text Society for the 
current year will be the third volume of M. Léon 
Feer’s Samyutta, Prof. Windisch’s Iti-vuttaka, 
and the usual Journal, Of these, the first is 
all in type, the second is quite ready for issue, 
and the third is at press. The Journal will 
contain an edition of the Saddhumma Sangaha, 
a complete alphabetical index to all the Jataka 
stories, and a table of contents to the Visuddhi 
Maggs. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons have published 
this week the new edition of Sabrinae Corolla, 
upon which Dr. Kennedy, the survivor of 
the original ‘‘tres viri,” is known to have 
spent the very last days of his life. The preface 
is signed by H. H., who himself almost belongs 
to Kennedy’s generation; and by R. D. A. H., 
who represents the, Epigoni at Kennedy’s 
university. From this memorial preface we 
must be content to quote only the following 
extract : 

*Tilum igitur, talem virum, quisnam omnium, 
quibus huiusmodi carmina cordi sunt, non in 
omnem commendare memoriam velit, inter criticos 
et grammaticos primarium, inter poetas elegantis- 
simum, inter praeceptores omni laude maiorem ?” 


The book has been increased considerably 
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in bulk from time to time since its first appear- ! 


ance in 1850, though it no longer contains the 
original woodcuts. It is now printed at the 
Chiswick Press with graceful initial letters; 
but the Greek type can only be called tolerable, 
being far inferior to what we have seen lately 
from Athens and from Christiania. Amon 
the new pieces we observe a version in Gree 
iambics by R. D. A. H. of a fragment of Tenny- 
son’s ‘The Revenge,” which isoddly called “The 
Armada,” the same mistake being implied in the 
heading of the Greek. Nor dowe care for the title 
of “St. Denis to St. Cupid,” which is given on 
the same page to Lovelace’s well-known lines 
to Lucasta. For ‘cui’ in the corresponding 
Latin heading lege ‘‘ qui.” The entire set of 
these elegiacs seem to us below the standard ; 
and, in particular, we are astonished that the 
editors should have sanctioned for the fourth 
couplet such a banal rendering as 


** si clipeo potius, si basia iungimus ensi, 
ardentique magis corde perimus ecum.’’ 


Hermathena, which continues to bear on its 
cover that it is ‘‘a Series of Papers on Litera- 
ture, Science, and Philosophy by members of 
Trinity College, Dublin,” has become almost 
as purely classical asthe Journal of Philology 
or the Classical Review. The current number 
contains elaborate reviews—by Robinson Ellis 
(Hon. LL.D. of Dublin), of Owen’s “ Tristia ”’ ; 
by Prof. Tyrrell, of Verrall’s ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
(extremely severe), and of Tucker’s ‘‘ Sup- 
plices”; by W. J. M. Starkie, of Ellis’s and 
Postgate’s ‘‘Catullus”; by L. C. Purser, of 
Haigh’s ‘‘ Attic Theatre”; and by Prof. 
Abbott, of Margoliouth’s ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus.” It 
is, no doubt, well that English scholars should 
thus receive praise or blame from outside; and 
no one will now charge the “silent sister’ for 
not producing her own editors. But from a 
periodical with the pretensions of Hermathena 
we look for something wore than textual 
criticism, Surely classival subjects may be 
found that demand the same kind of treatment 
that we find in the two theological articles, 
which happen also to be the longest in this 
number. These are Dr. Quarry’s rotes on the 
Clementine Homilies and the Epistles prefixed 
to them; and Dr. Gwynn’s careful examina- 
tion of the older Syriac Version of the Four 
Minor Catholic Epistles. We cannot forget 
that Prof. Allman’s History of Greek Geometry 
from Thales to Euclid first appeared in the 
pages of Hermathena. 


A Simplified Grammar of the Spanish Lan- 
guage. By W. F. Harvey. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
This little Grammar of the Spanish language is 
not without its merits. The original Latin 
forms, with the particular case of each from 
which the Spanish words are derived, are 
given for the principal particles. This will 
render the Grammar of great service to many 
who cannot consult longer works. Equally 
worthy of commendation is the mention of some 
of the older Spanish forms; but this, un- 
happily, is done.so irregularly and intermit- 
tently that it loses half its value. We have 
been quite unable to discover the principle on 
which the examples given have been selected. 
It would have been so easy to have made these 
examples specimens of the history of phonetic 
changes in Spanish, e.g., when giving hablar- 
fabulari, to have pointed out the general 
gradual change of the Latin / (and sometimes 
g) into h, till its present real extinction in the 
current spoken language, contemporaneous 
with its survival in some of the dialects. Of 
course, in a book of this kind much must be 
omitted ; but there are omissions here which 
will be a sore stumbling-block to a young 
student, ¢g., the verb estar has no paradigm at 
all. The assertion that Arabic ‘‘ has left no 





traces of its influence on the grammar and 


pronunciation of Spanish,” seems to us doubt- \ sufficient proof that the interlacing stalks 
ful. 


Why is Valencian omitted among the 
dialects of Catalan? Still, if these negative 
defects were all, we should not have much to 
complain of. But, unfortunately, the book is 
disfigured by what we can only designate as 
culpable carelessness. Looking over a work of 
this kind we cannot help asking ourselves 
what is the office of an editor of such a series ? 
Can Dr. Reinhold Rost have gone over the 
MS. or the proofs of this little book? It con- 
sists of only forty-nine widely printed pages— 
it does not contain more matter than an 
ordinary article in one of the larger reviews— 
yet it is full of misprints and blunders. We 
are quite unable to make out the ‘‘ Conspectus 
of the Conjunct Pronouns” on p.15. On p. 
26 “‘aliento ” is a misprint for “‘atiento”; and 
the differing forms of these verbs should have 
been explained, by showing that they really 
come from a different Latin root. P. 27, 
“ guerer” is for ‘‘ querer”; p. 35, “son amado, 
I am loved,” for ‘‘ soy amado”; p. 36, 
‘“‘ anoche, it grows night,” for ‘‘ anochece” ; p. 
45, ‘* comparison of equality,” both rule and 
example are wrong. ‘‘Juan es tanto docto 
como Oarlos”’ is not Spanish; it should be tan. 
P, 47, “‘ Echar 4 pique” means “‘ to be within 
an ace of ”; ‘‘estuvimos 4 pique de perdernos, 
‘we were within an ace of being lost,’” is a 
most extraordinary slip. Of course, it should 
be estar. How could estuvimos have anything 
to do with echar? Even the specimen transla- 
tion, p. 48, is blundered. Speaking of art 
‘no tiene bastante materia para abultarlos, pero 
tiene industria para realzarlos,” does not mean 
‘*has not sufficient matter to enlarge them (i.e., 
the passions of the soul), but has ingenuity to 
realise them,” but ‘‘ has not sufficient materials 
to give them, bulk or body, but has skill to 
heighten them.” These mistakes are not all, 
but enough have been given to show the need 
of thorough revision before a second edition 
of this work appears. 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ArcHABOLoGIcAL InstituTE.—(TZhursday, May 1.) 


Tus Rev. Sir Talbot Baker, Bart., in the chair.— 
Chancellor Ferguson read an interesting paper on 
‘Some Dummy Picture-board Grenadiers from 
Oarlisle.""°—Mr. J. Park-Harrison delivered the 
second part of his lecture on ‘‘ Anglo-Norman 
Ornament Compared with Designs in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.”’ He said he had already mentioned in the 
first part of his paper (1) that the evidence ob- 
tained by Mr. J. H. Parker and M. Bouet at Oaen 
showed conclusively that the style now termed 
Norman did not exist in Normandy at the date of 
the Conquest ; and (2) that there were numerous 
architectural details in illuminated MSS. of pre- 
Norman date which, it could scarcely be doubted, 
were derived from existing buildings. Photo- 
graphs were exhibited of Saxon churches which 
exhibited similar features. He believed Britton’s 
view—that the Normans, when rebuilding English 
churches on a larger scale, adhered both from 
policy ard choice to the severe style of archi- 
tecture they brought with them—to be generally 
correct. While, however, Remigius built the three 
great portals at Lincoln in identically the came 
style as the Oonqueror'’s church at Caen, the 
narrow arches on either side, if of contem- 
porary date, afford an early instance of the 
adoption of the roll mouldings and ornamented 
labels which occur in the Saxon church at Stow, 
as well as in the picture of ‘‘Dunstan”’ in 
the Oottonian MS. Olaudius A. 3, the date of 


which is circ. 1000. Numerous features derived | d 


from Ozdmon’s Paraphrase, and other illuminated 
MSS. of the same period, were shown to corre- 
spond with details in Anglo-Norman churches. 
In Oxford cathedral this was especially the case ; 
but, as the weathering of the majority of the 
choir-capitals contrasts with the sharper lines of 
the carving believed to be of twelfth-century date, 
this, Mr. Harrison said, would appear to afford 
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and 
other peculiarities in four of them, and the acan- 
thus foliage in two (a revival of which, according 


to Prof. Westwood, took i in the tenth cen- 
tury), belong to the period which documentary 
evidence would lead one to select—viz , the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. The ‘‘ break of 
joint,’’ which has been detected in more than one 

lace in the eastern half of the cathedral, and the 

act that vaulting ribs were not contemplated when 
- = aisles were built, point to the same con- 
clusion. 


EvizangTHan Sociaty.—(Wednesday, May 7.) 


Frank Paynz, Ese, in the chair.—A paper by 
Prof. Edward Dowden on ‘‘ The Poetry of John. 
Donne” wasread. It is as the founder of a school 
of English poetry that Donne is ordinarily set 
before us. We are told that in the decline of the 
greater poctry of the Elizabethan period a ‘‘ meta- 
physical school” arose, and that Donne was the 
founder, or the first eminent member, of this 
school. Prof. Dowden disbelieved in the existence of 
this so-called ‘‘ metaphysical school.”” Much of the 
most characteristic poetry of Donne belongs to 
the flood-tide hour of Elizabethan literature ; to 
the time when Spenser was at work on the later 
books of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” and Shakspere was 
producing his early histories and comedies. There 
was no special coterie or school of ‘‘ metaphysical 
poets,” but this writer or that yielded with more 
abandon than the rest to a tendency of the time. It 
is not by studying Donne as the leader 
of a school that we shall come to under- 
stand him. We get access to his writings 
most readily through his life, and through 
an interest in his character as an individual. 
The story of his life is an Elizabethan romance, 
made the more impressive by the fact that the 
romance is a piece of reality. Prof. Dowden 
proceeded to criticise Donne’s most characteristic 
poems, and concluded his paper by an analysis 
of the fragment (written in an elaborate stanza of 
his own) ‘‘The Progress of the Soul.’”” We may 
lament that he did not carry out his complete 
design of this poem ; for, though the poem could 
never have been popular, it would have afforded, 
like the Scotchman’s haggis, ‘‘a hantle of mis- 
cellaneous fecding ’’ for those with an appetite for 
the strange dishes set before them by Donne. 
There was scope in Donne’s design for a history 
of the world; the deathless soul would have been 
a kind of Wandering Jew, with this advantege 
over Ahasuerus—that it would have been no mere 
spectator of the changes of society, but itself a 
part and portion of the ever-shifting, ever-pro- 
gressing world of men.—The discussion which 
followed was opened by the chairman, and con- 
tinued by Mr. James Ernest Baker, Mr. W. H. 
Oowham, Mr. Henry Hoare, Mr. W. Thompsor, 
and other members of the society. 


New Sxaxsrure Sociery.—(Friday, May 9.) 


Da. F. J. Furnrvat in the chair,—Mrs. O. Stopes 
gave a short account of this year’s Birthday 
Festival at Stratford, and mentioned that she was 
urging upon the Corporation the desirability of 
printing, in a cheap form, all the documents in 
their possession relating to Shakspere and his time. 
—A paper upon M. Jusserand’s book, ‘‘ The 
English Nove! in the time of Shakspere’’—shortly 
to appear in English form—was read by Miss L. 
Lee, its translator. M. Jusserand, at the outset, 
declares that his book is not a study of the novel 
with special reference to Shakspere. This subject 
had usually only been treated with reference 
to the drama; but it was worthy in itself of 
separate study. Miss Lee, however, had selected 
those passages which had some connection with 
Shakspere for special attention that evening. 
The history of the English novel was usually 
supposed to date from Defoe and Richardson. The 
emand, however, had set in much earlier; and in the 
Elizabethan period there were writers who even 
succeeded in making an income out of their 
novels, while they were translated freely into 
French. Many, as in our own day, dealt with 
contemporary life and character, introducing 
thinly-veiled likenesses of real mages. Of 
the English romance, ‘' Beowulf’? was the oldest 
example ; but it is from the French occupation of 
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these islands that the modern romance really 
dates. The story-telling of Ohaucer had had little 
effect on the growth of the national novel. It is 
to be noticed that fiction occupies a large part in 
the catalogues of Caxton; and this brings us to 
the ‘‘ Mort d’Arthur,’’ the greatest romance, and 
most powerful for influence, of any time. Women 
then, as always, were the most omnivorous 
readers of novels, and called for and obtained 
a class of book written specially for them. 
Unquestionably the most popular of this 
sort were ‘‘Euphues’’ and the ‘* Arcadia,” 
the former continuing long to bea name to 
conjure with, inspiring imitations, continuations, 
&c. of every degree. After these come Greene 
and Lodge, Greene’s stories being veritable 
**Scénes de la viede Bohéme.’? His well-known 
complaint of plagiarism is the ever-constant 
complaint of the novelist against the dramatist. 
Of his stories, ‘‘ Pandosto,’? well known as the 
source of the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” was the most 
famous. As to Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,” it was 
borrowed from by Richardson, who took from it 
both the name ‘‘ Pamela,'’ and also an incident. 
Besides romances, there were many realistic tales. 
Of these, Nash was the most important writer, 
his “ Jack Wilton’ being the most popular. The 
century that followed Shakspere’s death saw little 
progress in the development of the novel.—The 
chairman remarked on the interesting results 
which always came from a French mind being 
brought to bear on English work, as was seen also 
in the case of Taine. 


Anistoreian Sociery.—(Monday, May 12.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopcson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The subject originally announced for dis- 
cussion having unavoidably fallen through, the 
president opened the evening’s proceedings by 
reading a paper on ‘‘The Ego.” The treatment 
of this question requires the combination of a 
philosophical analysis with a psychological one, an 
analysis of consciousness with an analysis of the 
conditions upon which its genesis depend. Oon- 
sciousness, a8 we learn from philosophy, is the 
only evidence we have for the existence of any- 
thing whatever, including that of its own sup- 
porter or Subject. The difficulty of the Ego 
question cunsists in this, that the perception of an 
agent or agency as such is never an immediate 
but always an inferred or constructive perception. 
This is equally the case where the agent in question 
is our own Self. And this difficulty is merely 
veiled, not removed, by calling the agent or 
agency immaterial, spiritual, transcendental, or 
by some similar name, These and such like terms 
do not give us that immediate knowl: dge which is 
our real desideratum, though they seem to do so 
by the mere fact that the names have a popularly 
admitted connotation. Now the particular 
phenomena in which we trace the union of the 
two—the Subject and its Consciousness—are the 
phenomena of Volition, the consciousness of agency 
being rendered distinct only in and by the con- 
sciousness of a choice between alternatives, which 
are presented prior to the act which adopts one of 
them to the exclusion of the other. These are 
also the acts which (1) actually build up the 
character, (2) give us the sense of acting or not 
acting according to our better knowledge, and 
therefore (3) make us aware of our responsibility 


as moral beings, or Persons in the full sense of the 
word. 








FINE ART. 


Tae British Museum Caratocur or Greek 
Corns.— Pontus, Bithynia, and Bosporus. 
By Warwick Wroth. (Printed for the 
Trustees. ) 


Tue untiring authors of the British Museum 
Coin Catalogues have at last crossed the sea, 
and moved on into Asia, after spending so 
many years in completing the European 
section of their work. The present volume 
marks the fact that more than half the Greek 
coins are catalogued, and makes us realise that 
the laborious task will some day actually 





reach its end, and the long shelf of dark blue 
books cease to extend itself. The present 
volume is brought out by Mr. Wroth, and is 
the second of his contributions to the series; 
his Crete was noticed by us in 1888. 

The coins contained in this volume are of a 
class in which the British Museum is not 
nearly so rich as in most sections. The regal 
series of the houses of Pontus and Bithynia 
are especially weak; in the former there are 
no coins ia the Museum of Mithradates I., 
Mithradates III., Laodice, and Polemo I. 
In the latter the tetradrachm of Nicomedes I., 
the bronze of Ziaclas, and the gold stater of 
Nicomedes II, are missing. All these coins 
are, of course, rare—some indeed unique, but 
it is seldom that we find the Museum with so 
many desiderata in any one department 
Still even here the coins represented are 
numerous enough to make a reference to the 
gaps in the cabinet rather invidious. 

From the first the Museum has followed in 
its classification the system of Eckhel. The 
present volume brings out one of the few 
faults that can be charged against that father 
of modern numismatics. In accordance with 
the geography of his day, he made Europe 
cease at the Don, not at the Caucasus; hence 
he split in two the Greek cities on the 
northern shore of the Euxine, whose coinages 
are very closely connected, and put Panti- 
capaeum into Europe and Phanagoria into 
Asis, though both geographically and histori- 
cally they had everything in common. To 
understand the numismatic history of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus it is necessary to put 
together this volume Pontus, and the Thrace, 
&c., which came out more than ten years ago, 
before the present delightful phototype en- 


‘gravings were iatroduced into the Museum 


publications 

In consequence, too, of Eckhel’s arrangement 
the coins of the long dynasty of kings of 
Bosporus fiad their way into this volume, 
though those of their kindred and name- 
sakes, the kings of Thrace, in the first cen- 
tury 4.D., donot. Of the series of the Rhoe- 
metalces and Cotys and Sauromates family 
who reigned in Bosporus, the Museum 
has a very fair selection, mostly acquired, 
as Mr. Wroth notes, in the Thomas sale of 
1844. The series of their coins possesses 
considerable interest, as showing the state of 
civilisation on the borders of the Roman 
empire in the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. The earlier pieces, down to 
about the time of Hadrian, are creditably 
executed by workmen who were often quite 
up to the level of the Roman art of the day ; 
but, for some unexplained reason, everything 
goes suddenly to ruin after the middle of the 
second century with a rapidity far exceeding 
the contemporary degradation of art within 
the empire. By the time of the kings who 
were contemporary with Severus the work- 
manship of the coins becomes quite barbarous ; 
by the epoch of Diocletian they are rude 
lumps of copper with illegible ioscriptions 
and hardly-human heads on obverse and 
reverse. Probably, however, we ought rather 
to wonder the kingdom of Bosporus survived 
at all, when ia the third century the bar- 
barian tribes behind it in the inland were 
already in full movement, than be surprised 
at the decay of civilisation which had taken 
place within its boundaries. 





Of the Greek towns on the south shore of 
the Euxine, Sinope alone began to coin early, 
and the types of that town were unfortunately 
rather uninteresting. There is a great dearth 
of large pieces all along the coast, drachms 
being much more usual than didrachms, 
while the tetradrachm is unknown till the 
time of Alexander. The Persic standard pre- 
vailed’ everywhere—except at Heraclea and 
Sinope, where the Aeginetan was in use; and 
of those places it was the former alone which 
issued didrachms. Thesedidrachmsof Heraclea, 
produced in the second half of the fourth 
century, are the only pieces in this volume 
which are of first-rate artistic importance. 
The coins of the tyrant Clearchus with the 
heads of Heracles and Tyche are especially 
pleasing. Heraclea at a later time had 
an issue of Attic tetradrachms, with the 
obverse copied from the Heracles’ head on 
the coins of Alexander, which have con- 
siderable merit. Contemporary with these 
were some fine didrachms of Amastris, bearing 
a young head in a Phrygian cap, which the 
elder numismatists used to describe as the 
Persian Princess Amastris who founded the 
town. Mr. Wroth, however, is quite right in 
disowning this identification, and calls the 
personage represented Mithras. It is rather 
interesting to notice the way in which the 
kings of Pontus in the third and second 
centuries before Christ treated the Greek 
towns which fell within their sphere of in- 
fluence. Like the Romans in later days, 
they generally suspended the silver municipal 
coinage, but permitted the copper to continue. 
Mithradates the Great issued no copper of his 
own, but made all the towns of his empire 
adopt uniform types, though they were not 
compelled to place the regal name on the 
coins. At Amisus, however, some silver was 
struck, probably by Mithradates III., which 
bore besides the towa’s name the inscription 
‘BA MI (BaciAéws Mibpadarov); but such issues 
were rather exceptional, and the Museum does 
not seem to own any of them. 

The heads of the earlier Pontic kings are 
very characteristic portraits, and show a con- 
siderable family resemblance. Mithradates the 
Great, however, does not seem to have taken 
after his ancestors; he shows quite a different 
type of features on his earlier coins, which 
are obviously very faithful likenesses. On 
his later coioage, that with the stag on the 
reverse instead of the Pegasus, his head is 
idealised quite out of knowledge, and shows 
no signs of the advancing yeara which had 
come upon him since the first Mithradatic 
war; in s.c. 67 he looks rather younger than 
in Bc. 97. 

The coinage of the kings of Bithynia is 
very inferior in interest to the Pontic series. 
Except NicomedesI., the founder of thedynasty, 
they all, -~vithout exception, used the same 
types, their own heads and a standing Zeus. 
These monotonous issues lasted for 154 years 
on end, and had we not the dates it would be 
quite impossible to distinguish from each 
other the coins of the later kings Nicomedes 


I used a type which has caused some dispute, 
an armed female figure, in which Mr. Wroth 
(following M. Reinach) sees the goddess 
Bendis, though other writers call it the 
personification of Bithynia. 

The next part of the series will, we 
suppose, include the magnificent series of 
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Cyzicene staters, which, for interest, surpass 
any of the other issues of Asia. They will go 
far to make up a whole volume to them- 
selves. 

C. Oman. 








THE ETCHED WORK OF WILLIAM: 
STRANG. 


To what level Mr. Strang will eventually rise 
as a designer of power and imagination it 
would be rash to prophecy; but this collected 
exhibition of his work shows that, technically, 
he can do pretty well what he chooses in black 
and white, and that he has a fertility and 
strength of invention which would equip half a 
dozen artists of an ordinary type. But he not 
only has invention, he isa humorist in the large 
sense, @ very human artistalways. His ticket 
(which is worth keeping) tells you this. 
** Walk up,” it seems to say, ‘‘ I will show you 
humanity as I see it. Here, as a sample, are a 
few human beings who interest me.” It is evi- 
dent from this ‘‘ ticket” that it is not the rich 
and the gay, but rather the poor and the 
miserable that interest him in life; and that it 
is not the exquisite or the elegant, but the grave 
and characteristic that he strives after in art. 

If we take the first page of his catalogue we 
shall find nothing more cheerful than ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Wooing” (3). This is rather a sedate 
business, in delineating which the heart and 
imagination of the designer appear to have 
been much less engaged than in the fine con- 
ception of ‘‘ Job and his Comforters” (4); or 
the melancholy masterpiece of ‘‘The Soup 
Kitchen ” (9), a subject not uncommon in modern 
art, but seldom, if ever, treated with such 
pathetic simplicity or such excellent skill. 

Mr. Strang’s ‘criticism of life” is not a 
cheerful one ; but it is at least characteristic of 
its time, and is, in this respect, in somewhat 
strong contrast with his artistic style or styles, 
which remind one rather of the National 
Gallery than the Royal Academy. The fine 
mezzotint ‘‘ Head of a Woman” (11) is almost 
equally suggestive of Millet and Perugino, 
while * The Dissecting Lesson ” (10) looks like 
an illustration of one of Mr. Henley’s hospital 
lyrics, by a pupil of Rembrandt. Such clash- 
ings of natural and artistic inspiration are 
common throughout Mr. Strang’s work; but 
occasionally, as in his portrait of Mr. W. H. 
May (29), or in the fine studies of heads in 
‘Taking the Oath ” (7), he is content to be as 
modern in style as in sentiment. 

Mr. Strang’s subjects, so far as they extend 
at present, may be divided into (1) scenes from 
the Bible ; (2) illustrations of ballads, &c., of 
a weird kind ; (3) studies of modern life, in- 
cluding portraits. In the first of these he has 
frequently chosen to adopt the style of Rem- 
brandt, which enables him to treat the subjects 
in @ familiar manner, and to indulge in all 
sorts of bizarre effects of light and shade. To 
most of these the fine arrangement of the com- 
position and the impressive chiaroscuro give a 
striking dignity, which even the outlandish 
costumes and unselected figures are unable to 
impair. Sometimes, as in ‘‘ Manoah’s Offer- 
ing,” the conception is so vivid and strange as 
to give the thrilling effect of a real vision ; 
sometimes, as in‘‘The Woman in the Temple ” 
(73), the scene is conceived with singular 
freshness, pathos, and dramatic force. In 
others, like ‘‘The Last Supper” (133), while 
our admiration is given to the technique, the 
familiarity of the conception verges on the 
grotesque. On the whole, while the scenes from 
the Bible display most fully the range of Mr. 

— imagination, they are also the most 
unequal, 

In his illustrations to The PilfPim’s Progress 


(57 to 69), Mr. Strang has a subject well suited 
to that quietude of treatment which is one 
of his characteristics even where his theme 
is most passionate. They are in the spirit of 
the author—simple, strong, and clear, but full 
of imagination. Apollyon is terrible enough, 
and Mercy in her home as peaceful as she can 
be; but the one is not strained nor the other 
tame. Greater play is given to his weird 
imagination by the ballad of ‘‘ The Brownie of 
Blednock.” Here Mr. Strang is thoroughly at 
home, and his conception of the Brownie is 
80 strong that it is not likely to meet witha 
rival. The moonlight scene (20) is about as 
‘‘uncanny”’ as it can be; and the figure of the 
woman laying ‘‘a mouldy pair of her ain man’s 
breeks by the brose o’ Aiken-drum” is re- 
markable for its fine free gesture and large 
design. Yet of his ‘‘illustrations” perhaps 
those to ‘‘ Death and the Ploughman’s Wife,” 
a new ballad written by the artist himself, are 
the best, as they are the latest. Their chief 
fault is a mixture of styles. The first is almost 
like a German woodcut, the last is like the 
artist’s ‘‘ Soup Kitchen,” 7 ¢., as nearly ‘‘ pure 
Strang” as it can be; and between the two 
there is more than one change. Nor does the 
‘*Ploughman’s Wife” keep her individuality 
throughout the story. With these reservations, 
there is little to be said except in praise of the 
dramatic power with which the story is told. 
Especially fine are the scenes in which death 
plays his part. In execution they are also fine, 
though not beyond criticism. In the landscapes, 
though generally appropriate in sentiment, 
there is too great willingness to depend upon 
the conventions of others. They often 
degenerate into mere ‘‘scenery,” and want 
that touch of his own personality which Mr. 
Strang nearly always manages to give even to 
the least original of his figures. 

In his pictures of real life, such as ‘‘ Taking 
the Oath” (7), ‘‘The Rehearsal” (30), “A 
Sale of Prints’ (40), ‘‘The Preacher ’’ (94), 
and ‘‘ The Salvation Army” (100), you see an 
acute observer of human life, intent to seize 
and emphasise those expressions which are 
most earnest and full of character. Sometimes, 
as in ‘‘ The Preacher,” the emphasis borders on 
caricature ; sometimes, as in ‘The Salvation 
Army,” the interest of the artist is too much 
engaged upon the expression of the faces to 
pay sufficient attention to general aspect. 
Whatever may be the faults of the Salvation 
Army, its soldiers are at least neat and brisk. But, 
however he may fail here and there to do quite 
what we would wish, Mr. Strang’s pictures of 
modern life are the most sincere and the most 
earnest that I know, penetrating far below the 
ordinary depth of the genre painter, and 
showing an insight into character and a width 
of sympathy which are rare indeed. 

It is to be hoped that this collection of Mr. 
Strang’s etchings will help to obtain a wider 
recognition for an artist who is not only a 
designer of unusual power and an etcher of 
unusual skill, but a true poet. If so, it will 
scarcely be from any great effort of the artist 
to meet the popular taste. On the contrary, 
he would seem at first sight to strive with all 
his might to hide his light under a bushel. He 
chooses subjects which to many will be un- 
attractive, if not repulsive ; and he treats them 
in a manner which is so often like that of some 
other well-known artist that his real originality 
of invention is obscured. I heard someone 
remark at the Exhibition that it was like 
Legros, Rembrandt, and Millet shaken up 
together in a bag; and I was not surprised, 
nor should Mr. Strang be surprised. The chief 
defect in the criticism was that it made no 
mention of many other artists in the bag, 
certainly not the least of whom is William 





Strang. 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 





RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


EXCAVATIONS have recently been conducted at 
Tomassos in Cyprus, on behalf of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, by Mr. Max Ohnefalech- 
Richter, who for ten years past has been active 
in archaeological work in the island. A large 
number of graves have been opened belonging 
to the transition period from the bronze to the 
iron age. Most of the vases found in these 
graves are hand-made, though some of the same 
size and form were turned on the potter’s 
wheel. A mass of helmets, coats of mail, 
swords, lances, daggers, axes, knives, cande- 
labra, kettles, buckles, &c., have been dug out. 
Among the iron swords are several gigantic 
specimens, whose hilts are adorned with ivory, 
and with bronze nails tipped with amber or 
silver heads. Golden armlets have also been 
found, similar to those discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann at Troy. Colossal iron spears, 
with hooks and wooden shafts, had been 
placed in the left corner of a grave, so as to 
form a pyramid. Evidence was obtained of 
horse and dog burial, which seems to point to 
a northern custom. 

At a recent sitting of the Archaeological 
Society at Berlin, Mr. Furtwiingler made a 
further communication referring to the most 
recent results of the researches of Mr. Ohne- 
falsch-Richter. On the site of two sanctuaries 
a series of votive gifts were unearthed—among 
them, a quadriga, with its charioteer, in half- 
life-size, done in chalk; a colossal statue; and 
two archaic bronze statuettes. Graves dating 
back to the bronze age were opened, in which 
no iron whatever was found, and all the 
pottery was hand-made. Richer results were 
obtained in the burial places of the subsequent 
Graeco-Phoenikian period, with their splendid 
stone architecture. In two of them, which 
probably belong to the first half of the sixth 
century B.C., parts of the architecture imitate 
a wooden structure of very archaic type. A 
grave chamber has dark doors, with an imita- 
tion of wooden locks. This points to a more 
ancient architecture in timber-work, as was 
argued by the late James Fergusson, in connexion 
with some parts of the Lion Gate at Mykené, 
Among other curious finds may be noted a 
helmet with a very complicated visor in 
hinges. 

In a paper on “The Pre-Babylonian and 
Babylonian Influences in Cyprus,” as well as 
in more recent writings, Mr. Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter has expressed his belief that the 
oldest stratum of Cyprian culture was 
Phrygo-Thrakian, kindred to that of ancient 
Troy. This pre-Phoenikian and pre-Hellenic 
element he now unhesitatingly attributes to the 
great Germanic stock. The most primitive 
architecture of the island he holds to be of the 
same origin. 








NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Husert HerkomMer has been elected 
a full member of the Royal Academy. His 
Associateship dates from June 1879, when—as 
he has himself recorded — Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson, now Lady Butler, ran him so close 
that he only got in by one vote. 


A NUMBER of miscellaneous exhibitions will 
open next week. Mr. Thomas McLean will 
have on view, in the Haymarket, Mr. E. J. 
Poynter’s new picture, ‘‘ The Queen of Shebua’s 
Visit to King Solomon”; at the Fine Art 
Society’s there will be a series of sketches in 
Egypt, Algiers, and Tunis, by Mr. Ernest 
George ; at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, a large col- 
lection of old Indian and Persian pictures and 
MSS., formed by Ool. H. B. Hanna; at . 
Howell & James’, their fifteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of paintings on China by lady amateurs 
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and artists; in the building of the ‘‘ Niagara” 
panorama, a series of sixty pictures of American 
and Canadian scenery painted by Mr. C. A. de 
L’ Aubiniére ; and in the hall of the Armourers’ 
and Braziers’ Company, Coleman Street, an 
exhibition of modern armour, blades, and work 
merally in brass, bronze, copper, and other 
indred metals, manufactured by British sub- 
jects. 
NoTWITHsTANDING the very large edition 
repared of Royal Academy Pictures, 1890, 
Part I. is already nearly exhausted, and will 
not be reprinted. Part II. will be issued on 
May 16, and the third and concluding part will 
be ready before the end of the month. 


A sECOND edition of Mr. Harry Furniss’s 
Royal Academy Antics has already been called 
for, the first edition having been exhausted 
within a few days of its publication. 


As the committee of the Society of Medallists 
made no award of prizes in April, another 
competition will take place in the autumn, 
when prizes of £20 and £5 will be offered for 
medals in metal or models of medals in plaster. 
Objects in competition should be sent to the 
hon. sec., Mr. H. A. Grueber, British Museum, 
by October 1. 


THe next meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries 
Kilkenny, the cradle of the society, from May 
20 to 23. Besides the reading of papers, two 
excursions have been arranged : (1) to Gowran, 
Inistioge, and Jerpoint; and (2) to Freshford, 
Kilcooley, and St. Kieran. The objects of 
interest to be visited in these excursions include 
the Round Towers of Tullowheerin and Fertagh, 
and the birthplace of Bishop Berkeley. 


Tue Belgian Government has bought for the 
Brussels Museum, at the price of 80,000 frs. 
(£3,200), the celebrated picture by Rubens 
representing four heads of negroes, which was 
formerly in the Demidoff Gallery. 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Triibner) consists almost 
entirely of papers by students of the American 
School at Athens, describing the results of recent 
excavations. Perhaps the most interesting is 
that containing the fragment of the preamble 
to Diocletian’s edict ‘‘ De Rerum Venalium,” 
which was found at Platea in April 1889. As 
stated in the ACADEMY of last week, another 
fragment, containing a portion of the text, was 
found this year in the same neighbourhood. In 
the introductory article, Prof. Adolph Michaelis, 
of Strassburg, suggests @ new arrangement of 
the relief from Thasos, now in the Louvre, of 
the Nymphs and Graces with Apollo. The 
ry agen news and summaries of periodicals 
which make up the number are as full and as 
valuable as ever. 








THE STAGE. 


AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Excrepincty interesting matinées have been 
given at the Haymarket on Wednesday last and 
on Wednesday in the previous week. I was 
at the first of the two, which, at all events, 
for one or two people concerned, had some- 
thing of the excitement of an experiment; 
but the programme was the same on both 
occasions. A late arrival prevented me from 
seeing more than half of Miss C!o Graves’s 
short one-act piece, called ‘‘ Rachel,” and said 
to be founded on an incident in the life of the 
great French actress. Perhaps I was not very 
greatly a loser. What I did see failed, at all 
events, to burden me with any sense of 
remorse on account of unpunctualitv. An 
instinct told me—when Miss Laura Villiers 


of Ireland will be held at 





(as Rachel) was reading a letter, not very 
well, not very ill, but as people do read letters 
on the stage—an instinct told me I had not 
done wrongly in my tardy arrival ; something 
better than that remained to be seen. Miss 
Cio Graves, as a writer, is ambitious, and 
probably has a right to be. She is not with- 
out the feeling—perhaps not wholly without 
the faculty—of a poetess. But ‘‘ Rachel,” it 
appeared, with its obvious improbabilities, 
with its unjustified departure from important 
facts, with its unrelieved and uninspired dole- 
fulness, was not among the successes of this 
young and ambitious writer. The thing is 
a dialogue between the tragedian and her 
attendant, Rose (the pretty Miss Aylward, 
who had a monstrous bad cold). It is nearly 
all of it in the tragedian’s hands—in other 
words, much is in reality monologue. Miss 
Laura Villiers was either well made-up or is 
by nature fitted to represent a person of 
Rachel’s colouring and physique. And her 
‘“‘ business ’’—I do not use the word techni- 
cally—is thoroughly known to her. She has 
served an apprenticeship, and has no signs 
whatever of want of intelligence. Beyond 
that—having seen, as I said, but half of the 
performance—I will not venture to go. 

Then came “The Ballad Monger’”—to 
which, as I read lately in a newspaper for the 
educated, we are indebted (along, indeed, with 
Quentin Durward) for our knowledge of 
Louis XI. One would have thought that 
there had aleo been Casimir Dclavigne—that 
he would have distinctly counted—he and his 
verse to begin with: he secondly, and the 
Eng)ish adaptation of his play that Mr. Irving 
has appeared in so often during so many 
years. But no—that had been forgotten. 
None the les?, however, is it pleasant to 
praise, and delightful to see, Mr. Walter 
Pollock’s and Mr. Besant’s ad»pta’ion of the 
‘*Gringoire”’ of De Banville—to ‘‘ The Ballad 
Monger” we do undoubtedly owe much. And 
it was a good performance on Wednesday 
week. No one was ill placed; no one quite 
inadequate. Mr. Tree as Gringoire, admirable ; 
Mrs. Tree, with no deep feeling, perhaps, ia 
the tones of her voice, but full of tact, and 
quietly graceful—picturesque, unquestionably. 
Then there was Mr. Brookfield as Louis XI. 
A little bit of character-acting of singular 
neatness: a performance with a vein of sly 
humour, and devoid of that particular fault 
which besets Mr. Brookfield most particularly 
—a tendency observable in some of his parts 
to be immediately effective at all costs: to be 
telling, sometimes, rather than to be true. 
Mr. Allan, Mr. Hargreaves, and Miss Char- 
lotte Morland too: no one was bad. 

But the surprise of the afternoon was 
Gilbert’s ‘‘ Comedy and Tragedy ’—rendered 
as it was, ia its principal part, Clarice, by 
Miss Julia Neilson. The Jady had, I believe, 
played the part before. If so, it must have 
been while she was yet quite in her im- 
maturity. I had myeelf only seen Miss Mary 
Anderson in the character, and in comparison 
with Miss Neilson Miss Anderson had been as 
ice. Never probably before last Wednesday 
week had even the fairly experienced play- 
goer realised how much was in the part—how 
much was in the piece. The interest need 
not flag for a minute. The part, though per- 
formed within narrow limits of time, is, in 
compass of emotion, a great one. There is 





the opportunity—nay more, the demand—for 
subtlety in it, And there is the extreme of 
wild hysterical comedy, and the obligation on 
the part of the actress to sound the depths of 
the expression of dread. Miss Neilson, though 
she did not give us a performance finished 
with the imperceptible finish of ease, gave us 
one that was full of very unusual strength and 
of charm. Flexibility, it she did not abso- 
lutely attain it that day, was, she showed, 
clearly within her grasp. A splendid physique 
—a beauté essentially de thédtre: eesentia'ly 
available, every bit of it, upon the boards— 
was the greatest of helps to her; and she 
understood thoroughly what to do with it, and 
was in action admirably dramatic Some- 
where or other it has been said of her, by a 
professional critic, that; she more or less 
exsggerated. I do not think so. For my 
own part I gave thenks for a performance 
large and ample—wi'h a certain souffs in it; 
“‘ the large utterance of the early gods,” not 
the restricted performance of the comedians of 
the drawiog-room. The success was frank 
and unmistakable; acd Mr. Gilbert’s erly 
belief in Miss Neileon is amply justified, 
albeit the actress may not yet be a quite 
finished or quite independent artist. She will 
probably go far. And meanwhile at the 
Haymarket, as the heroine of somewhat 
violent romances, or of more or less pronounced 
melodrama, she will be not only “ accept- 
able” —the word is a cautious one; but 
invaluable—the word has more pluck in it. 
Mr. Lewis Waller seconded Miss Neilson 
fairly well as the Regent of Franco; and Mr. 
Fred. Terry, with pleasant presence aud c»m- 
mendable clearness of enunciation, was aa 
engaging young husband. The other parts 
are very minor ones, and nothing in their 
performance invites my comment. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE 








DR, TODHUNTER'S PASTORAL AT 
BEDFORD PARK, 


For several nights last week the little theatre 
at Bedford Park was crowded with the appre- 
ciative audiences who came to witness Dr. John 
Todhunter’s Pastoral, ‘‘ A Sicilian Idyll.” Itis 
pleasant to find that a play of this kind can 
exercise so much attraction in days when art— 
and especially, perhaps, the dramatic art—tends 
so much to become a form of nervous excite- 
ment. Dr. Todhunter has caught the true 
Theocritean spirit in this charming Pastoral. 
There is passion in it, there is thought, there 
is interest of character and of plot; but every- 
thing is strictly subordinated to grace—every 
thing comes to us through a medium which 
subtly alters the stern or exuberant outlines of 
reality to delicate forms of rhythmic beauty. 

The plot is as follows: Daphnis, a shepherd, 
loves Amaryllis, a proud maiden who despises 
love because the commoner natures around 
her cannot fulfil her lofty ideals. He makes a 
confidante of the friend of his love, Thestylis, 
who pleads his cause with Amaryllis, but in 
vain. Then one Alcander comes on the 
scene, a shepherd from a distant region, 
who has heard of the beauty of Amaryllis, 
and whose heroic and ardent nature is 
fired by the thought of winning the pearl of 
womanhood. He tinds Amaryllis, woes her in 
imperious fashion, and on being disdained 
snatches a kiss by violence and leaves her, with 
the words: 


**T am your fate, remember, and you mine.” 
An interval @f three days is supposed to 
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elapse, and then the second scene shows us 
Thestylis in conversation with Alcander. The 
latter is tormented with shame and self- 
reproach for his rude treatment of Amaryllis, 
whom he now loves with a passion which has 
entirely tamed his audacity. Daphnis, who 
has been captivated by the sympathy and 
sweetness of Thestylis, is now seen approaching; 
and Thestylis, with artful coquetry, makes 
Alcander pretend to woo her, and sends him off 
to fetch her an offering of love. The effect on 
Daphnis is all that can be desired; but this 
mock wooing is ulso witnessed by Amaryllis, 
whose heart has been conquered by the rough 
manhood of Alcander. She feels herself 
humiliated and slighted, and seeks revenge by 
performing a midnight sacrifice to Selene, 
whose aid she implores in an incantation like 
that of the beautiful sorceress in Theocritus : 


‘‘ Hear me, Selene, for to thee I sing ! 
Calling on thee by thy most dreadful name, 
Hecate ; thou who through the shuddering night 
Pacest where black pools of fresh-offered blood 
Gleam cold beside the barrows of the dead ; 
Dread goddess, draw him dying to my feet ! 
Hear me, Selene, for to thee I sing! 
The deep moans of thy coming, and the pines 
— and shed their pungent balm ; scared 

wolves 

Howl in the glens, and dogs, with bristling hair, 
Whine as thou standest in the triple way : 
Dread mother, draw him dying to my feet ! 


Here me, Selene, for to thee I sing ! 
Around this bowl I have tied in scarlet wool 
Witch-knots against Alcander. Let him feel 
As many pangs in his false heart, who kissed 
My lips in mockery and disdains me now : 
Dread goddess, draw him dying to my feet! 
Here me, Selene, for to thee I sing ! 

I cast this barley on the fire, and say : 

* Even so I scatter strong Alcander’s bones!’ 
I fling these laurel-leaves upon the fire, 

And say: ‘So let his flesh be shrivelled up!’ 
Dread mother, draw him dying to my feet ! 
Hear me, Selene, for to thee I sing! 

T love him, I love him, him who loves me not, 
And that is shame. O, turn his heart to me, 
Or smite him dead, and let me die with him, 
And hide me in the grave from my own scorn. 
Dread mother, draw him only to my feet!” 


The spells do their work, and Alcander is 
brought in helpless and dying. Amaryllis, 
smitten with compassion, undoes her enchant- 
ment even before the explanation which finally 
unites the lovers; and the scene closes with a 
choric song. 

The parts of Alcander and Daphnis were 
taken by amateurs—Mr. H. M. Paget and 
Mr. ‘‘John Smith ’—whose want of profes- 
sional training wasjhardly to be detected, except 

y the unusual refinement and appreciation 
with which they delivered Dr. Todhunter’s 
delicately-modulated verse. Miss Linfield’s 
delivery was not quite so good, yet she made a 
very charming Thestylis, and her dance in the 
vintage festival was admirable. But the 
honours of the performance certainly belong to 
Mrs. Emery, who acted the part of Amaryllis 
with a depth of poetic feeling which realised to 
perfection the intention of the character and 
the piece. The moonlight scene in which she 
pronounces the vengeful incantation to Hecate 
was one not easily to be forgotten. 

It may be added that one more performance 
is to take place—a matinée at 3 p.m. on Satur- 
day, May 17. 

T. W. BR. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Henry Irvine is finishing the season at 
the Lyceum with a short round of revivals. He 
is playing ‘‘ Olivia” and ‘‘ Louis the 
Eleventh’’—or rather he will be performing 
the latter piece next week. The small part of 


8 





the heroine of ‘‘ Louis the Eleventh ”—but a 
heroine she really can hardly be called—is to be 
played by Miss Coleridge; while, in ‘‘ Olivia,” 
the public has the advantage of seeing both 
Miss Ellen Terry and Miss Annie Irish. 


WE were unable to be present at the per- 
formance of ‘‘ The King and the Countess ’”— 
an episode from ‘“‘ Edward the Third”—on the 
day curiously chosen—the private view day at 
the Royal Academy. But we understand that, 
asis likely to have been the case with a piece 
rehearsed under the direction of Mr. Poel, the 
performance was one of unusual smoothness and 
appropriateness; while, as regards the indi- 
vidual performers, it would seem that both 
Miss Mary Rorke and Mr. Rawson Buckley 
greatly distinguished themselves. May we 
entreat Mr. Poel to take steps to repeat, as 
speedily as may be, a performance alike bold 
and interesting, and in appointing the date of 
it to have a little tolerance for those weaker 
brethren who are not above liking to see pic- 
tures and to talk to people. Seriously, the 
‘* episode ’’ must be done again. 








MUSIC. 
GLUCK’S “ORPHEUS” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


In the opera “Orfeo ed Euridice,” produced at 
Vienna in 1762, Gluck commenced the revo- 
lution which he sought to effect in dramatic 
music. Abuses had crept into Italian opera, and 
for this vain singers and too compliant com- 
posers were responsible. His preface to the 
score of “ Alceste” may be regarded as the founda- 
tion-stone of the modern musical drama. It is 
now more than a hundred years ago since Paris 
was so excited about Gluck’s reformations and 
about the works in which he sought to put his 
art-theories into practice. His operas are 
seldom performed now; and, indeed, “Orpheus” 
has not been given on the stage in London since 
the year 1860. Was Gluck overpraised by his 
contemporaries, and is the present neglect an 
equal excess in the opposite direction? We 
should feel disposed to give & negative answer to 
both these questions. Gluck was a deep thinker 
and a bold doer, and it would be difficult to 
award him too great praise. It would be absurd 
to deny that he did occasionally make con- 
cessions to popular taste; but at Paris he was 
surrounded by difficulties, and it is extra- 
ordinary how little he yielded to temptation. 
In the first act of this very opera we have an 
instance of surrender. Legros, the famous tenor, 
who sang the part of Orpheus at Paris, pro- 
bably accepted the réle on condition that he 
should have a showy song. This is the only 
way in which we can explain the Aria “Amour, 
viens rendre 4 mon dime.” This piece, by the 
Italian composer Bertoni, is utterly at variance 
with the rest of the music. Although 
included in the full score published at 
Paris in 1774, Dr. Stanford wisely omitted it 
in his Cambridge performance. The present 
neglect of Gluck may easily be accounted for. 
Times have changed. Since Gluck we have had 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Wagner; and 
besides, marked improvements have been effected 
in the constitution of the orchestra. Certain 
trained musicians may be able to a certain extent 
to attune their ears to the strains of the past, 
but the public are incapable of such adjustment : 
hence Gluck is no longer popular. 

The version of “Orpheus” followed at Cam- 
bridge, where the play was produced under 
the direction of Dr. Stanford on Tuesday 
evening, was that of Dr. Dorffel. This able 
musician compared the two published scores 
known as the “Italian” and “French,” and 
ae consulted also the version prepared by 

rlioz, when the work was revived at Paris 
in 1859 


— | 


The overture, which we believe was omitted 
or replaced by another one at the Paris revival, 
is not interesting. The overture to “Iphigenie 
en Aulide,” proves to us that Gluck could, when 
so disposed, write one preparing “the spectators for 
the character of the piece they are about to see.” 
In the first act the chorus of the mourners around 
the tomb of Eurydice is sombre, and the grouping 
on the small stage at Cambridge was good. The 
simple recitatives and aria for Orpheus were 
sung by Mrs. A. Bovill, who is an amateur ; and it 
was soon evident that justice would not be done 
to this important part. The graceful songs 
for Eros were sung with fair success by Miss 
Margaret Davies, who looked well in the part. 
The second act of “Orpheus” is often quoted as 
Gluck’s masterpiece. ‘The Choruses of Furies at 
the gates of Hades and the intervening recitatives 
of Orpheus are highly dramatic. The Dance of 
Furies was played as an entr’acte. The scene in 
the Elysian Fields with its lovely Ballet airs, 
solo, and choral music, is most impressive. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, was the Eurydice, who sang with 
taste, but her voice was not in the best order. 
Considering the smallness of the stage, the Furies 
were fairly appalling, and the Blessed Spirits 
looked well “amidst the shadowy aim’ranth bowers. 
The third act, in which Orpheus and Eurydice 
return from Hades, was on the whole carefully 
rendered. The Ballet music at the end of the 
opera, which Gluck wrote to meet the require- 
ments of the Parisian stage, was properly 
omitted. 

The English words used were those of Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley, with certain modifications. 
Dr. Stanford deserves praise for the care and 
intelligence with which he conducted. The 
play was to be given every day this week. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Aw Orchestral Suite,““Scene Veneziane,” written by 
Signor Mancinelli, was the novelty at the fourt 
Philharmonic Concert on May 8. The ——— 
has pictured in tones a tale of two lovers. They 
meet amid the revels of a Venetian carnival, where 
noisy jesters and tender lovers naturally form 
elements of contrast. The movement is clever 
and well scored. The love-music of the Adagio 
is pleasing, though its beauty may be only skin- 
deep. The Scherzo, representing the flight of 
the lovers, is short and taking, This movement 
was much applauded ; but the composer might 
have saved the lovers the trouble of a second 
flight. 'The Gondola movement and the “ wed- 
ding ” Finale are not, in our opinion, equal to the 
earlier sections of the work. The composer, who 
conducted, was received with much enthusiasm. 
The Suite is bright and pleasing, but at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert one ——— something more 
important. Mr. Leonard Borwick, a young 
pianist, pupil of Mme. Schumann, made a 
first appearance. His reading of Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto was, as one would ex- 
pect, nearly in all points like that of his 
respected teacher. It would be difficult from 
a single performance to judge exactly of Mr. 
Borwick’s individuality as a player, but he un- 
doubtedly possesses gifts of a high order. He 
has a sympathetic touch, excellent mechanism ; 
and he seems able and willing to work for art 
rather than for self. At the close of the perform- 
ance he was recalled three times. He likewise 
played Brahms’s Rhapsody in B minor with 
much passion and power, and Rubinstein’s Etude 
in C with neatness and skill. The Overture, 
“ Leonora,” No. 3, was admirably played under 
the direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen. Miss 
Macintyre sang “O Peaceful Night,” from Mr. 
Cowen’s “St. John’s Eve,” and “ Dove sono.” 
There was a want of classic simplicity about her 
rendering of the latter song. 

M. Paderewski, a Polish pianist, who comes to 





jus from Paris with a great reputation, gave the 
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first of four recitals at St. James's Hall on Friday 
afternoon, May 9. If this artist did himself 
full justice on this occasion, we cannot understand 
the fuss that has been made of him. He has 
good technique, but there are many pianists now 
before the public of which this can_be said. 
M. Paderewski played Schumann’s “ Fantasia” 
Op. 17, in a noisy and jerky manner. 
In some pieces by Chopin he tried to dis- 
play his individuality at the expense of the 
composer ; the “ Nocturne” in B mg 62, No. 1), 
was, however, beautifully rendered. With his 
own compositions he was naturally more success- 
ful ; but they are more showy than solid. He 
ended with "ubinstein and Liszt. He is a 
virtuose player, but apparently not of the highest 
order. e has strong fingers, and, at times, 
makes tyrannous use of them. Not satisfied 
with this, he makes liberal use of the soft pedal 
in soft passages, so as to produce striking effects 
of contrast. If M. Paderewski will only give up 
‘trying to astonish, he may please ; for he cer- 
tainly feels what he plays. He ought to interpret 
the great masters with the simplicity and rever- 
ence which become all true artists. 

Mme. Theresa Carreno gave a pianoforte recital 
at Prince’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. Her 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata 
was, on the whole, a good one. There was not 
enough repose about the middle movement, and 
in the finale the passage before the return of the 
principal theme was unduly drawn out. In some 
Chopin solos the lady proved that she could 
overcome the technical difficulties, but her reading 
of the music was anything but poetical. Mme. 
Carreno is essentially a virtuose player, and it 
was in pieces by Liszt that she astonished her 
audience. Her technique is exceedingly fine, and 
her power immense. Her performance of the 
Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” Etude was remark- 


able. 
On the same the Bach Choir 


afternoon 
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gave a performance of Brahms’s “ Requiem,” 
followed by Dr. Stanford’s “ Revenge.” We 
were only able to hear the latter work, to which, 
in spite of the hard work they had gone through, 
the Choir did justice. 

The first Richter concert was held at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday evening. The eminent 
conductor was received with great cordiality. 
The programme opened with the “ Meistersinger ” 
Overture. Schubert’s unfinished Symphony was 
wonderfully played. Had the tone of the strings 
been equal to that of the Philharmonic orchestra, 
it would have produced a still more powerful 
impression. The “Parsifal” Prelude was fol- 
lowed by Liszt’s “ Rhapsodie hongroise” No. 3. 
The latter is a characteristic and effectively scored 
piece, but it is quite out of place immediately 
after the Prelude just named. Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in C minor concluded the concert, and the 

rformance was in every way satisfactory. The 
nall was crowded. 

Mme. Adelina Patti made her first appearance 
since her return from America at Mr. Kuhe’s 
concert at the Albert Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. The prima donna, of course, attracted 
a large audience, and sang familiar songs with 
her usual success ; but—and this deserves special 
notice—no encores were accepted. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was unable to appear. Mr. Iver McKay 
sang the tenor part in the “ Miserere ” duet from 
the “ Trovatore.” Mme. Patey sang “ Che Faro,” 
and for an encore one of Schumann’s songs. 
Miss Kuhe played Mr. Wingham’s Concert 
Caprice. The orchestra was under the direction 
of Mr. Cusins. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
THE Letters from Wagner to Uhlig, Fischer, 
and Heine, recently issued by Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel, are being translated into English by 
J.8.8., and will be published by Messrs. H. 
Grevel & Co. 





In 1 vol., imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt, 78. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ THE GATES AJAR.” 


THE MASTER OF 


THE MAGICIANS. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers, 
THE FIRST REVIEW. 


“The ‘ Master of the Magicians’ must be accounted a triumph of fictive art, for the great city of Babylon in 
which the scene is laid, has been drawn witha Cage force which sets the whole magnificent Orientalism of 


the surroundings clearly before the reader; whi 


le the men and women whose action is portrayed are human 


beings of Jike passions and weaknesses with ourselves, yet differentiated skilfully and consistently in accordance 


with the demands of their age and environment......Again 


and again, indeed, one must pause in reading this 


novel, in order to appreciate more fully the remarkable penetration and insight shown in it, and the ijrequent 


subtle indications of profound psychological — which it presents 


imagination and fidelity to that human nature w: 


ch changes so little in the course of a 


For art, power, flexibility, wealth of 
ges,*The Master of the 


Magicians’ must be considered a brilliant success, and one of the very few really admirable productions of its 


kind.” —New York Tribune. 


Loxpon : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Srrezt, W.O. _ 








DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 


THE PSALM of HABAKKUK: a 


Revised Translation with Exegetical and Critical Notes 

on the Hebrew and Greek Texts. By ROBERT 

SINKER, D.D., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Now ready, price 2s, 6d. 


THE “ASAPH” PSALMS, in their 


connection with the Early Religion of Babylonia. The 
Hulsean Lectures for the year 1889, delivered before the 
University of Cambridge, By EDWARD G. KING, D,D., 
Sidney Sussex College, 

Nearly ready. 


PASTOR PASTORUM: or, the School- 


ing of the Apostles by our Lord. By the Rev. HENRY 
LATHAM, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 
London: G. BELL & SONS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 342 pages, cloth 10s, éd , or 
bound in calf limp for the pock:t, 128. 6d, . 


A HAND-BOOK of EUROPEAN BIRDS 
For the use of Field Naturalists and Collectors. 
By JAMES BACKHOUSE, Junr. 


Containing descriptions of Plumage, Dimensions, Dis: 
tribution and: Habitats of the various species. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 1, Paternoster-r 
‘Voorsr’s Successors), iieeeiiaa 
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THE PARENTS’ REVIEW: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF HOME TRAINING AND CULTURE. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
MAY 15TH. 
“ Education is an at here, a discipli 
CONTENTS,' 
STAR MAP for the MONTH. By Mr. L. D’A, Lirscomn, 
EDITORIAL— 
ART for CHILDREN. By T.G. RooPeR (one of H.M.’s Inspectors of 
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, a life,” 


THE TWO ROSES, From the German of ERNEST VON WILDEN- 
BRUCH. Translated, with the Author’s permission, by Mrs. F 
STEINTHAL. 


TERRESTRIAL and SUNLIKE PLANETS. By J, E. Gore, F.R.A.S, 
NURSERY FRENCH. By Mrs, FRANCES EPps. 


THE MONTH of BLOSSOMS, By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S,, F.G.S., 
Editor of ** Science Gossip.” 


FROM TWO POINTS of VIEW. By Mrs, L, T. MEADE, Editor of 
“ Atalanta.” 


A HOLIDAY in LAKELAND FIFTY-NINE YEARS AGO. By M. H. 
OUR DAUGHTERS,—II. Kindergarten Nurses. 

THE EVENING SKY, By Mrs, L. D’A. Lirscompe. 

BUOKS, By Nemo, &c. 

BY THE WAY. By Miss EMILY SHIRREFY, Miss MARY BARTON, &c. 
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London; W, H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. ; and at Calcutta. 


A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 
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Accountant, Pric» 3s, 6d. ° een: 


G, BELL & SoNs, York-street, W.C. and the AUTHOR, 33, Chancory= 
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BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE BOOKS. 


Tilustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, 
and Views. 12mo, cloth. 

LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 6s. GREECE. 10s. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 6s. GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MODERN IDEAS of EVOLUTION : as 


Related to Revelation and Science, By Sir J. WILLIAM 
DAWsoN, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of “Acadian 
Geology,” **The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” 
** Egypt and Syria: their Physical Features in Relation 
to Bible History,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 

In this volume Sir William Dawson discusses in a calm and philosophic 
spirit the leading positions of the rival modern theories of evolution, He 
shows by conclusive evidence that we are by no means compelled to admit 
that the case for lution is blished. He shows that while science 
bas reason to be gratefuljfor the facts ascertained, revelation has as yet 
nothing to fear from the matually destructive views of the present followers 
of Daawin. 
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author has been to produce, not a guide-book, 
P E N A N D but a pleasant and entertaining volume, which 
shall direct the mind of the reader to the many 
rich and varied historical associations of London 
PENCIL. buildings, and to some of the fruitful sugges- 
tions — by the ever-shifting panorama 
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A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Pr 
This Evening, at 8, 


THEATRE. 


and M 
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THE GREEN BUSHES. 

Messrs. Frank Cooper, J. D. Beveridge, J. L. Shine, W. L. Abingdon, 
Lionel Rignold, Arthur Styan, {loward Russell, Marshall Moore, James 
East, J. Northcote, ang 8 lames Mary Rorke, Ada Ferrar, Kate James, 


Brunton, Clara Jecks, 
“THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


Preceded, wish ; 
THEA T RE. E. 


MISS CIND CINDERELLA, 
R. BILL, 
in Wel 


A VENUE 
| George Alexander, N be Gould, B bster, G. Capel, 


H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Carlotta 
Leclercq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura Graves, Edith Kenward, Lilly 
Young, and Fanny Brough. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and oo, Mr. C. H, HAWTREY, 
Every Evening, at 9. SHOW 
With powerful cast, a. Miss Annie Hughes, .% E, Brunton, 
Miss Maude Millett, &c.; Mr. Welter Everard, Mr, E, Dagnall, Mr, 
Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Reeves Smith, &c. 
Preceded, at 8, by the one-act Comedy, 

THE BEGGAR. 
Mesdames Ellaline Terriss, E. Brunton; Messrs. 
Dagonall, 


eas Evering, at 8.30, 
At 9, 








Lugg, Buist, and 





OU RT THEATRE. 


Proprietors, Mrs. JOHN WOOD and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 
To-Night and Every Evening, at 8, will be acted an Original Farce, by 
Mr. A. W. Pinero, called 
THE CABINET _MINISTER, — 





C Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
Saturday, 10th inst., Kn Goldsmith’s ———- old Comedy, 
HE STOUPS TO CONQUER. 
Young Marlow, Mr. Charles Wyndham ; Hardcastle, Mr. Wm. Blakeley ; 
Sir Charles ae me Mr. F. Atherley ; Hastings, Mr. aycott: Tony 


ey Mr. Geo. Giddens ; Diggory, Mr. 8. Valentine ; * Mrs, Hardcestle, 
Miss M. A. Victor; Mies Neville, Miss E, Leyshon ; Miss Hardcastle, Miss 
Mary Moore. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Mavager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every Evening, at 839(by arrangement with Mr. William Terriss), a 
powerful four act play, by Sieele Mackaye, entitled PAUL KAUVAR, the 
most successful drax-a ever produced in the United States of America, 
where it LJ been —- to —— houses, for the last four years. 





system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to 
—., =. ‘ened (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


Eight Stam) 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 
PARIS PRIZE MEDAL 
IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Children’s» + Js. 34. HEMSTITCHED— 
Ladies’ + -+ 28.4}d,| Ladies’ - .- =e per 
Gent's «- + 38.6d. |Gent’s - + 48,11d. § doz, 


Lar eee 8 Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
1s. to 60s. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


Samples and Price Lists post-free. (Please name this Paper.) 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 











Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 


HSsENcE ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





— for INVALIDS. 


eeeeeeetsaseenense: 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


or 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liboral. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1863, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F, MOEDER 





t Drury 
Preceded. r 7. 45, by the reelebrated fares, THE MARRIED RAKE, 


GARRICK THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HARE. 
Every Evening, at 8.50, A PAIK OF SPECTACLES, 
adapted by Sidney Grundy. 
Messrs. John Hare, Groves, and _ ae _ 
Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES, 
by Wynn Miller. 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, Miss Carlotta Addison (specially ongagec ). 

















THEATRE 








—_——__. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


S Messrs. E. S. WILLARD and JOHN LART. Lessees and Managers, 
This er at 8, THE VIOLIN MAKERS, 


Mr. Willar 

At9, DICK VENABLES, 

2 Mr. ee naw, 4 Bishop, Garden, Elwood, H, Cane, H. V. 
Esmon omas ; Mrs. Canni 

A. Hill, and Miss Olga Brandon. aubnabdincaiasans Avie Rote, enn 


ST. 


Every Evening, at 9, 


JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs, LANGTRY. 

ESTHER SANDRA AZ. 

Messrs. Chas. Sugden, A. Bourchier, Everill, De Lange, E 

Mesdumes Langtry, Chas. Calvert, M. Lea, Cc. Benton, 


liams, &c. 
THE TIGER. 


t. Lewis, &c. 
L. Meyers, E. Wik 


Preceded at 8, by 
Messrs. Charles Colnaghi, W. F. Stirling, and J. G, Taylor. 


ERR Y’S THEATRE. 


* Manageress, Miss GRAHAME, 
|e ry at 6, Pag od LAMPS FOR OLD. 
essrs 8. Penley, err, B. Gould, and W. Lestoc 
Gertrude Kingston, a. and Cissy Grahame. oe Chateaee 
Precedod, at 8.15, by FOR HER CHILD'S SAKE, 
Messre, Oscar Adye, A. Elise and J. Nelson; Mesdames M. A. Giffard 
and Helen Leyton, 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 

By Frederick Horner. The 203rd Time. The most laughable play of the 
century. ‘“ Another ‘ Private Commeteny eat Telegraph. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by ON Ti 


_|YAuvdeEvi LLE THEATRE. 


Sole Leaseo rnd omega, =. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every Evening, at 9, MISS TOMBOY. 

Messre, Thomas Thorne, Cyril ae Frank Gilmore, J. 8. Blythe, 
0. Yorke, F. Grove, Harbury, and Fred Thorne; Mesdames Wilfred 
Emery, Hanbury, Collette, = — Hodson. 

Preceded, at 8, by EADOW SWEET. 

















Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. . 6d., ‘post an, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 


the ENGLISH COMMON WEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities. ) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUG 
DEMOC CORACY” ond “THE DUTIES of t MAN. on 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN. 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itsel 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d, each; post-free, 7d, 

















With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete - . o * 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern,complete- - - + «= « 68,6d 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - += + «+ 68,6d 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - + «© «s +» 108 6d 
Other Patterns in great variety, 

AL EXANDER & Lu 
27, CHANCERY LONDON. 

M E M 0 H A. LOISETTE’S 
SYSTEM.—" I was im- 


— with the possibilities of improvement to 
emory + es your Lectures in CamBriper opened 
al ‘—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., 90), “ Physiological, scientific..— Dr, Andrew 
Wilson (April, '83). “We recommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., 89) . Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
Dr. Buckley. “Excellent travelling companion.”— 





ALL ABROAD. 





Lessee and Manager, Mr. H, BEERBOHM-TREE, 
This Evening, at 8.15, VILLAGE PRIEST. 
Miss Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs, 
| YCEUM THEATRE 

MAY 17th, and also 24th and 26th, at 8.50. 

MATHIAS (his original part), Mr. IKVING, 
LOUIS XI., 
MAY 19th, 20 h, 21st, 22nd, om 23rd. 
LOUIS X!., Mr. IRVING 

P RINCESS’S 

Every Evening, at 8, TH EODORA. 

Bernage, George W. Cockburn, Alfred B, Cross, H. de Solla, H. Sturge, 
Charles Lander, G. L, Grange, and Leonard Boyne ; Meedames Dolores, 
PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and theses, Se Benees SEDGER. 

Messrs. C, Hayden Coffin, ayy Se Tapley, H. Fay Le Wood, oa, Shale, 
Hendon, and H.3 Phyllis » Amadi, and 

Preceded, at 7.30, by 

j C 
Sir C. A. Cameron 
President Royal College of 


Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernand«z, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan, Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, Henry Irving. 
THE BELLS, 

Preceded, at8,by THE KING _ THE MILLER, 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Charles pe Cecil Morton Yorke, Gorge 
Drummond, Clarice Trevor, Marie Stuart, and Grace Hawthorne. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 
Camille D’Arville, 

Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 





348, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 





—‘T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N.—Ap 87, NewaOxford 
_ Street Lond On. ae “mn % " 


“Bure and very soluble.” 





Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


CENTRATED 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 





THE ACADEMY, 


vi 





{May 17, 1890.—No. 941. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. 


Translated by ELIZABETH LEE; Revised and Enlarged by the AUTHOR. 


Illustrated by Six Heliogravures by Dujardin, of Paris, and Twenty-one Full-page, and many smaller 
Illustrations, executed in facsimile. 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 2is. [ Next week, 


The Book is divided into Seven Chapters :—I. Before Shakespeare; 11. Tudor Times-the Fashions and the 
Novel; III. Lyly and his **Euphues”; IV. Lyly’s Legatees; V. Sir Philip Sidney and Pastoral Romance; 
VI, Thomas Nash: the Picaresque and Realistic Novel ; VII. After Shakespeare. 





Now ready, Volume 1V. of ‘‘THE CAMEO SERIES.” 


IPHIGENIA IN DELPHI. 


With some Translations from the Greek, 
By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, halt-bound, paper boards, parchment back, illustrated, 3s, 6d. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 
By 0, F. KEARY. 


2 vols , cloth, 2is. 
“ A very powerful study.” — Manchester Guardian, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH ABYSSINIA: 
An Envoy’s Visit to the King of Zion. 
By F. HARRISON SMITH, B.N. 


‘‘ Mr. Smwith’s narrative may be read with satisfaction by all who enjoy the records of travel in out-of-the- 
way places.” — Yorkshire Post. 





Volume I. of the ‘ ADVENTURE SERIES,”? 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 
With Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 
Illustrated. Orown 8vo, cloth, elegant, 5s. 


* Yet another ‘library,’ but, beppily. one which can be sincerely welcomed......This is a literary resurrection 
in which all lovers of good literature will delight, for Trelawny’s work is empbatically good Jiterature......It is 


admirable, full of vigour and variety, spirit and entrain hic and picturesque from first to last......The 
binding is excellent.” — Globe. ¥ oD im, grap D q 


Volume II, “ROBERT DRURY’S ADVENTURES in MADAGASCAR,” will shortly be ready. 





Now ready, the Twenty-fourth Volume of the ‘STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 


By W. D. MORRISON. 
Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Volume JI. (CONO-FY) ready next week.] [Part VIII. ready next week. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


AN ENCYCLOPZ:DIC LEXICON of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Oomplete in 6 vols., cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each; half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled 
edges, £2 16s,each. Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, limp cloth, price 10s. 6d.’each. 


The Athenaeum on Volume I.: ‘‘ The ‘ Century Dictionary’ bids fair to be far and away the largest and 
best general and encyclopedic dictionary of the English language...... To judge from the volume before us, this 
great work will be characterised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure of labour and capital, 
of rare ability and technical ekill, all turned éo the best advantage by careful and capable attention to the uniform 
realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan.” 

Prosrgctuses Post Frez on Arr.icaTion. 


Lonnon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parannoster Square, E.C. 





-—-— 
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NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Now ready, complete Edition, in handsome crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 32. 6d. post free, 


The Poems of 
William Leighton. 


Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘* Considering the youth of the author it may be 
questioned if there is a more remarkable volume t» 
be found in the entire collection of Scottish 
poets.”— North British Daily Mail. 

‘*He has known how to express brightly, 
cheerily, and gracefully, many of the thoughts 
and sentiments of the mass of men.’’— Graphic. 

‘* Beautiful and redolent of hope and happiness, 
the fresh, joyous, untutored expressions of swiftly 
developing genius.— Whitehall Review. 

““We strongly commend the volume. Note- | 
worthy on account of their purity, grace and f- 
earnestness.’’— Guardian. } 

‘‘Have been long va'ued for their simp'’c, | 
earnest, inspired gracefulness.”’— Life. 

** All are marked by delicacy. finish, excellent 
taste, and a high moral tone.’’— Public Opinion. 

**Sweet, tender, unobtrusive, and full of the Ff 
noblest sentiments, the poems of William Leighton | 
will live and grow in the hearts of English-speaking | 
people.’ — Homilist. 

**An air of tender, meditative piety, of holy 
aspiration, and of sweet and kindly sentiment ex- 
hales from every line.’’ 

Wesleyan Methodist Magezine. 

** An exquisite volume of poems.’’ 

Temperance World. 

‘A gifted young Scotchman.” — Quiver. 


‘*A prolific writer of melodious and graceful 
verse.””— Church Bells. 
‘* Pare, tender, and thoughtful.’’ 


Christian Advocate. 
‘* Charmiog poems.” —Fairplay. 


** Every lover of true poetry will welcome the 
volume.’”’—Ll.yd’s Weekly London News. 


‘*A sumptuous volume, but the mounting is 
only a fitting frame for some of the daintiest gems © 
of poetic thought to be met with in the English 
language.”’—People, 

‘** The Leaf of Woodruff proved to be in its way 
a masterpiece. There is something in it tba‘ 
recalls Hood, something that suggests Whittier, 
and it would have added a jewel to the crown of 
either of these poets.” —Liverary World. 

‘*Page after page is filled with the most 
beautiful thoughts, easily expresred in free, flowing 
verse.”’— Family Churchman. 


‘A gift book that is eure to please any pure- 
minded affectionate nature.”’ 

Sunday School Chronicls. 

*‘Lovers of sacred melody will here find a rich 

storehouse.’’— Word and Work. 
‘* Will be admired for its indications of native 
talent and poetic feeling, and not less for the 
beauty, tenderness, and purity which distinguishes 
it from first to last.’’— Queen. 

‘*Full of poems of fine religious feeling and good 
taste, breathing at the same time the spirit of 
piety and peetry.””— Christian Life. 

A gifted singer.”’—South London Press. 

‘*How few are they who at the age of 28 can 
show a record as bright and pure and full of lofty 
musings as his was.”’"—Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘A book to be warmly recommended.’’ The 
poems certainly deserve the beautiful setting now 
given to them.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

‘Many exquisite pieces.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘* His genius was of a high order.” 

Dundee Courier and Argus. 


Re cae 








London: Extror Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.0. 
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